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For the Companion. 


THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


The Trouble it Made. 


Sally Holmes had promised to stay with her 
two old cousins until Fred’s return; but on the 





morning after his departure she said that she | D’rina, an’ sich a ricketty purtection as dat p’o | wouldn’t fret about Fred if he wasn’t escorting 
must go home, her father lived not more than a | lackwitty Miss Polly.” 


mile distant, ‘just to see a little after papa, and | 
get some clothes.” 
In accordance with the pleasing fiction that she | 


you would talk sensibly. 


Sally,’ protested Martha. 
gone, 
knowed nothin’, ontel Calamus come back from 
de deeper, lookin’ lak he’d been stealin’; an’ I | 

tell you, honey, ev’y hyar on my head riz up | her seventy-fifth year, and she hasn’t set foot out- | telegraphing she learned that the dear 
when I diskivered, jest a little piece ago, how dem | side these gates since she was twenty-three! It’s | tives’? were pursuing their journey in safety and 
steam-cyars had done whisked off wid Miss | all on account of that miserable silver, Sally. She 


| will kill her 


“What happened ?’’ cried Sally. “I do wish 


“T ain’ de one ter blame, I tell you now, Miss 
“They was done clean 
ever I knowed a word. I never 


befo’ 


| 


‘““My Cousin Dorina gone!”’ Sally gasped. ‘It | 
1 


“So I do fear, Miss Sally, honey. An’ she ain 


find Cousin 


a fright. 
Yes, yes; we must go! 


| treasures."” 


| the room. 


Dorina! She 





‘What ?’’ exclaimed the Colonel, starting up in 
g uy 
“Tt isn’t possible! 


Think of it! She is in 


The Colonel rose and walked nervously about 


“Five people,’ 


| 
| 
was her father’s housekeeper—for Sally’s mother | been outsiden dis gate sence she was young an’ across two States of the Union, all because a girl 


had been dead some years—the young lady spent | bloomin’.’’ 


most of that day providing 
a supply of indigestible cake, 
which, as old Mom Chloe 
said, could have been better 
done ‘“bedout Miss Sally’s 
hendrance.”’ 

The sun was setting when 
she returned to the Wither- 
edge homestead, and Martha 
was at the gate, waiting 
for her. The old woman's 
face expressed concern. 

“Anything the matter ?’’ 
said Sally, as she sprang 
from her horse. 

Martha shook her head 
lugubriously. ‘*Miss D’rina 
mighty quare, chile. I’clare 
1 dunno what ter mek 0° 
Miss D’rina. She jes’ been 
a-goin’ "bout de house a- 
moanin’ an’ a-sighin’, so ’s 
I dunno which is de morest 
worriment to her, Mars Fred 
or dat silver.”’ 

“Whatdo you know about 
the silver ?”’ demanded Sally, 
sharply. 

“Law, chile, is I dat fool- 
ish, you reckin, now? Ain’ 
yo’ cousin had me a-cleanin’ 
of hit all last Choosdy, whiles 
you an’ Mars Fred an’ Mars 
Arnold was a-careenin’ roun’ 
de gyarden arter dat ball? 
An’ ain’ Lobsarved de blank- 
ness in de cabinet ? 

“Miss D’rina is altered de 
placin’ o’ what’s left mighty 
pretic’lar, but dat tea service 
o’ my ole gret-miss tuk up 
too much space fur ter keep hitse’f a secret; an’ 


in Alabama had to go and be named Dorina Hey- ! 





“We can’t get him to swallow a drop.” 


“Does the Colonel know ? Oh, what is he going | good! 


mo’over, Miss D’rina done tole me all about hit, | to do?” 


fur de easin’ o’ her mind. 

“Hit’s all along o’ Calamus bein’ sich a fool. 
He had ter go find dat ole bluster of a pistol 
what Mars Fred forgot, un’er de hawse-blanket | 
in de markit-waggin; an’ jes’ ‘cause de Colonel | 
didn’ happen ter be nowheres handy, Calamus he 
totes hit ter Miss D’rina; an’ Miss D’rina she ain’ 
had no peace o’ mind sence. 

“She talk how Mars Fred ain’ got no purtec- 
tion, an’ he’s so furgitful he ain’ no better’n a 
baby, an’ she dunno hukkom she let him tek sich 
aresk. So, bombye, fur her comfort, she done 
Sot dat ole Calamus onto a muel, an’ sont him 
"cross de river ter fetch Miss Polly Piper.” 

“That giddy young thing?’ shrieked Sally, 
clapping her hands. Hurrah!” 

“Now, ain’ you ’shame 0’ yo'se’f, chile? Now 
ain’ you?’ remonstrated Martha, shaking with 
laughter. ‘Yo’ cousin Polly Piper air fifty years 
of age, if she air a day, an’ you ter go mek me 
laugh datter way ’bout Miss Polly ?” 

“I don’t care!’? cried Sally, hotly. She is as 
ready for a lark as ever I was. What can my 
Cousin Dorina want of her, when she has me ?” 

“Oh, you is de wisdom o’ Solomon ‘long 0’ 
Miss Polly, honey; I ain’ denyin’ hit; but yo’ 
cousin, Miss D’rina, she knowed what she was 
about; she wanted somebody ter twis’ roun’ her 
fingers, an’ dance ter her chune.”’ 

“Martha, what are you talking of ?”’ Sally de- 
manded, impatiently. 

adhe % paroned Martha, evenly, ‘Biles 
et rsd comne opty ez a kitten ; an’ her on 

as locked in ontel dinner-time; an 

atter dinner, the Colonel he was asleep, an’ me 

4-countin’ up the turkeys, an’ that’s how hit hap- 
pened!” concluded Martha, with a whimper. 








ter tell him. 


‘“‘He doan’ know hit, honey. He’s a-settin’ by 
de dinin’-room fiah, an’ I ain’ got de bumption 
Tain’ had de sperrit fur nothin’ but 
ter set up an’ hurl my ’pinion at Calamus; an’ all 
de comfort he kin gimme is jes’ ter say cawn- 
tinual, ‘Dasso, dasso.’ I’m dat thankful you is 
come, honey, fur you kin tell the Colonel.” 

‘‘Yes; I'll tell him,”’ said Sally, as she took the 
red carpet-bag that hung at her saddle-bow, and 
turned toward the house. ‘‘We must follow her!” 

“So I do think, Miss Sally, honey,’’ whimpered 
Martha. ‘I'd go this minute, myse’f, ef I knowed 
how. An’ as fur Miss Polly Piper—sho’ly her 
kind was made ter stay at home.”’ 

Sally began to laugh, and ended by crying, and 
it was some moments before she could compose 
herself sufficiently to go in and break the news 
to the Colonel. 

She found the old gentleman warming his 
hands over the blaze in the deep fireplace. 

*‘Where’s Dorina?’’ he asked, without looking 
up. 

Sally put her arms around his neck. 
go find her,’’ she whispered, tremulously. 

“JT forgot; Polly Piper is with her,’’ said the 
Colonel, yawning slightly. 

‘Yes; Cousin Polly is with her.” 

“She’s a good woman,’’ commented the Col- 


“Let us 








onel; ‘Polly Piper—but she never has—given 
any evidence of—judgment.”’ 

“No,” said Sally, desperately; ‘‘and_Cousin 
Dorina has been making herself very miserable 
| about Fred.” 

“She would send him,”’ said the Colonel. ‘‘Oh, 
|he’ll get on. You haven’t had any news—any 
| bad news, Sally 2”? he asked, piteously. 

“Oh no! no!’’ answered Sally; and then she 


Martha, I say! Calamus! Everybody 
come here! We must start right away! Saddle 
the two-horse buggy, and get me some clothes to 
eat. O Sally, my dear,’ he groaned, with his 
hands at his head, “I don’t know what I am 
saying.” 

“Then don’t say anything; leave it all to me,” 
Sally counselled, with prompt decision. ‘I'll 
send for Arnold to come and sleep here—”’ 

“But what will your father say to your running 
off in this sudden way ?”’ , 

“Oh, we can send him word all about it, and he 
will know that you can’t do without me at this 
time.” 

Sally sent for her brother, ordered the horses 
put to the buggy, and bade Martha hurry up a 
supper while she herself flew to the garret fora 
valise, into which she packed a few clothes for 
herself and the Colonel. 

“Is dat all de baggage you gwan tek?’’ de- 
manded Martha, scornfully. 

‘How can I take more than I have with me?” 
retorted Sally. ‘This is no time to be concerned 
about finery. Besides, I am sure the kin over in 
Alabama will fit us out for the wedding.”’ 
in’ to,’ grumbled Martha. ‘But you is allers 
boun’ to have yo’ own way, Miss Sally. Gwan 
tek dat ole red cyarpit-sack, too, ez I live!” 
Martha sniffed in scorn. 

“Yes, lam!’ Sally answered, defiantly. 

‘‘Hit’s powerful boolgy,”’ said Martha, disap- 


and turned the other side toward her, and finally 
thrust it behind her, as she sat down to table. 

In less than an hour the Colonel and Sally were 
off for town. The Colonel, who would never 
have allowed either of the boys a word of sug- 





gestion as to the course he should pursue, meekly 


genius for the occasion. 
Don’t ery, Sally.| known, no south-bound train until the next 
morning, but by dint of 


comfort. She 
some mismanagement of Miss Polly Piper, the 
two ladies had taken a wrong train, and would 
be detained in Atlanta. 


of the hotel, beaming with smiles. 


‘*Well, I dunno what de Witheredges is a-com- | 


provingly; and Sally punched it with her fists, | 


burst out, “O Cousin Frederick, we must go and | submitted to the guidance of Sally, and ever 
has followed after | afterward proudly boasted of her 
Fred—with Cousin Polly Piper—on the train— | energy. 

this afternoon.”’ 


pluck and 


Certainly Sally seemed endowed with a special 
There was, as she had 


liberal and judicious 
“fugi- 


also discovered that, owing to 


In Atlanta, indeed, the Colonel and Sally found 


\ 
he went on, “rushing madly | Miss Dorina and Miss Polly Piper. 


It was Miss Polly who met them in the parlor 
She was a 
little, plump, simple-hearted 
woman of fifty or there- 
abouts, pretty still and very 
dressy, and as pleased as a 
child at this unexpected 
outing. 

“So romantic, cousins!”’ 
she said, rubbing her small, 
fair hands that glittered 
with rings. ‘‘We had barely 
money enough between us 
for the cost of the journey, 
I do assure you, and we had 
not counted on the expenses 
of this detention. But for- 
tunately, I had put on all 
my best jewelry.’’ 

“To be robbed on the 
way?” said the Colonel, 
somewhat gruffly. ‘*How is 
my sister ?”’ 

‘“Won-derfully well!”* 
Miss Polly assured him. 
“She was quite agitated 
when we came through the 
old homestead gates, dear 
heart, but she had no 
thought of turning back— 
not she! And after we were 
well on the way she became 
deeply interested in thie 
scenery, and remarked fre- 
quently that this is a beauti- 
ful world we inhabit, with 
its hills and valleys and 
purling streams —”’ 

The Colonel sank down in 
the nearest chair, and sighed 
and twiddled his thumbs. 
It was superfluous to remon- 
strate with Miss Polly Piper. 

That was the night Fred the Younger was 
taking his memorable drive with Tom Meyrick. 

Mr. Lewis Heygood, the same night, was taking 
his comfortless slumber on the sofa in the parlor 
of the Baybridge Hotel. It was considerably 
past three o’clock in the morning when he felt 
himself shaken and heard himself called. 

| ‘The gemman have arrived, sah,’ said the 
| black boy who had been sent to wake him. 

Something ominous in the tone of his voice 
| attracted Mr. Heygood’s instant attention. 
| ‘All right ?’’ he inquired, anxiously. 
| ‘Have been trouble of some kind on the road, 
| sah, but ‘cordin’ ter papers the gemman carries, 
| he air the same what you expects. We wouldn’ 
| call you ontel we made sure.”’ 
| Mr. Heygood hastened into the office, where he 
found a fair-haired young man stretched upon 
| the lounge, insensible, and bound hand and foot. 
| The hotel clerk and a sallow-faced youth of six- 
| teen or seventeen were gazing at him with grave 
interest. 

“We can’t get him to swallow a drop, sir,” 
said the hotel clerk, who held a bottle and a 
spoon. ‘Looks bad, don’t it? But we sent at 
| once for Doctor Smith, and I reckon he’ll come 
| as quick as he can.”’ 

‘*What does this mean ?’’ Mr. Heygood asked, 
turning from the clerk to the sallow-faced youth. 
“Did you drive, Fergus? Where, then, is Mey- 
rick ?”’ 

“T drove from the ferry, sir. Meyrick, he’s 
over to our house, pretty badly cut in the neck, 
and too faint with the scare and the bleeding to 
drive, so he got me to bring the gentleman.”’ 

‘*Why can’t you explain what has happened ?”’ 
demanded Mr. Heygood, impatiently. 

*’°Cos I don’t rightly know,’’ answered the 
boy, rubbing his thin jaws with a perplexed air. 
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_had her wages in her pocket. 
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‘We was lookin’ to hear Meyrick’s horn down to 
the ferry, when we heard somebody shouting for 
help, and me and my father and my brother Joe, 
and even my mother herself, we follered the cry 
ontel we come up with Meyrick and this one to 
the far corner of the old field. 

“This one was knocked plumb senseless, and 
Meyrick he was that faint and a-bleedin’, and 
father he said—an’ mother she said so, too, when 
she saw him—that he mustn't talk mo’n was 
needful. 

“Father an’ me holp to get ‘em both back into 
the wagon, and drove on to the ferry, where 
Meyrick got out; and my brother Joe, he was 
sont cross lots for old Major Banks, the horse- 
doctor, to see Meyrick—Meyrick don’t have any 
other sort. And they all agreed I'd best get this 
one up to town to his friends *thout loss o’ time. 
So I aint heard any clear account of what has 
happened up there on the road.” 

“What is he tied up in that way for?’ Mr. 
Heygood demanded, indignantly. 

‘‘Meyrick said he must be.”’ 

Mr. Heygood took out his knife and cut the 
cords from his young kinsman’s wrists and 
ankles. He then despatched a messenger with a 
note to prepare his wife for the arrival of their 
helpless guest, while a litter was being made 
ready for Fred’s conveyance. 

Just as they were lifting him upon it, Fred 
recovered consciousness. 

“Villain and coward!” he muttered, strug- 
gling. He was very much excited, though greatly 
relieved to find himself surrounded by friendly 
faces. 

“My trunk!” he cried. ‘Secure my trunk! 
The villains will make away with it; it is full 
of valuables !”’ 

“See here,”’ said Mr. Heygood to Fred, ‘I’m 
your Cousin Lewis, you know. You are safe 
in Baybridge, and your trunk is all right. See 
it over there in the corner? Now you must 
obey orders and keep quiet. You’ve had a 
pretty serious affair, but you are now in good 
hands, and so is your trunk.” 

‘‘Have they arrested that villain Meyrick ? 
Don’t let him get away !”’ said Fred. 

‘Arrested Meyrick? Well, that’s a good 
‘un!’’ exclaimed the sallow youth, with scorn- 
ful laughter. ‘Meyrick a villain! He’s the 
best fellow in the county.” 

“TI tell you, sir, he’s a villain!’ Fred in- 
sisted, turning to Mr. Heygood. ‘A villain 
and a highwayman!” 

‘‘Well, now, we’ll discuss that question later, 
my boy,” interposed Mr. Heygood. ‘What 
you want just now is quiet and rest. Meyrick 
is in safe-keeping, so you make your mind 
easy.”’ 

Fred, being very weary and sore from his 
journey andthe excitement of his recent strug- 
gle and that stunning blow on the head, was 
glad to follow this advice. 

ELIZABETH W. BELLAMY. 


” 


(To be continued.) 
or 
For the Companion. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Mrs. Whitney walked more slowly as she 
neared the butcher’s shop. It stood just on the 
edge of the drowsy New England village, on the 
road leading to the shirt factory in the valley. 

Mrs. Whitney, who was one of the “finishers,” 
had carried her week’s work to the factory, and 
She had sewed until 
after midnight all the week, that she might be 
able to buy a larger piece of meat than usual 
this Saturday. Yet, after all, there was so little 
money in her pocket! 

She stopped, inspecting the juicy joints which 
hung on Mr. Radd’s hooks. How strong and 
cheerful the rich people must feel who could eat 
such meat as that every day! 

Then she went inside to the counter where the 
small pieces lay. She always took a bit home 
once or twice a week for her husband, who was 
an invalid; but to-day she was sorely tempted to 
buy a larger portion, and eat some herself. She 
felt so weak as she walked, and the thought of 
the cold bread at home almost nauseated her. 

‘‘Here’s a nice bit of steak for Mr. Whitney,” 
said Jabez Radd. ‘Or—here’s a bigger one,” 
the keen-eyed butcher said, catching her wistful 
look. ‘You're looking fagged out, Jane. A 
solid meat meal will strengthen you. I shall let 
you have that piece cheap.” 

She turned it over, weighing it anxiously in her 
fingers. 

‘“‘Now that Whitney isn’t able to work, it won’t 
do to let yourself run down,”’ said the wily Jabez. 

That decided the question. “I'll take it,” she 
said, laying down the money. She knew that 
Whitney would never be able to work again, and 
that she must alone support him and their child. 
She could not afford to break down. 

It was nota proof of greediness or coarseness 
that Mrs. Whitney stole into the cellar once or 
twice to look at the tender, juicy bit of steak, 
with its rim of yellow fat. She was faint with 
hunger, and she felt that she had fairly earned 
this delicious meal. She spread the tea-table 
carefully, put on two little pats of butter and a 
loaf of bread, set the tea to draw, and then laid 
the precious meat in the pan. 

“Ha! That smells good!” cried her husband 
from the chamber. ‘A whiff is almost a meal!” 


’ 





THE YOUTH’S 


He rocked the cradle more vigorously, and in a 
few minutes came out. | 

Zack Whitney, as everybody knew, was “in a | 
decline,’ but he was as ready as ever to joke and 
laugh. ‘‘Baby’s asleep,”’ he said. “Ill just run 
to the blacksmith’s shop while the supper’s cook- | 
ing, and hear the end of Joe’s cow story.” 

“Don’t stay but a moment, or it may be cooked 
too much,’ said Jane, anxiously bending over 
the meat. It seemed such tender beef! If baby 
was only old enough to eat a bit! Now just a 
suspicion of pepper; no salt—that would harden 
it. 

As she shook the box, a shuffling sound at the 
door made her look up hastily. 

A boy of about sixteen stood on the step. His 
clothes were worn and rusty, and his feet were 
bare. Something in the pale, sunken features 
startled Mrs. Whitney. 

“You look faint and hungry,’ 
quickly toward him. 

He tried to laugh. ‘I guess I never was so 
hungry before,’’ he said. ‘1 have walked twenty | 
miles since morning.” | 

‘‘Why have you had nothing to eat ?”’ | 

She pushed a chair toward him, seeing that he | 
trembled as he leaned against the door. | 

“I sold my shoes yesterday for my dinner. I 
had nothing to sell to-day, and I couldn’t bring | 
myself to beg—till now.” | 

Again he laughed, but the laugh choked in his 
throat, and the tears came to his eyes. ‘I didn’t | 
mean to beg now, but you looked so kind, and— 
the meat smelled so good!”’ 

“It is good meat.”” | 

Mrs. Whitney turned it in the pan, It was | 


she said, coming 


| 


COMPANION. 


“IT will get a job on the farms or boats, and so 
work my way West.” 

‘*Wait one moment.’’ She had but little to 
give; a pair of old shoes, and a well-patched 
coat of Zack’s. 

“I wish it was more,”’ she said, as she put them 
into his arms. ‘Here is a book that I’ve had 
since I wasa child. Read a little in it every day.” 
It was a little pocket Testament. ‘Good-by, and 
may God bless you and keep you, so that you will 
become a good man.”’ 

John went to the gate, and then, turning, came 
hastily back. 

“IT say! I’m going to do my best, ma’am! 
You'll hear from me some day,”’ he broke out, 
wringing her hand, and, waving his ragged hat, 
was gone. 

“Why!” exclaimed Zack, when he sat down to 
supper, “I thought this was a bigger piece of 
meat, Jane ?”’ 

“IT cut off my share,’ 
bread in her tea. 

“You might have waited for me. 
enjoyed it!’ said Zack, irritably. 

“More than any meat I ever ate,’’ his wife 
answered, smiling. 


she said, dipping her 


I hope you 


Fifteen years passed. Mrs. Whitney, left a 
widow, struggled bravely to support and educate 
her boy, But the village, which was out of the 
reach of any railway, grew lonelier and poorer 
with every year. Her house was mortgaged 
heavily, and was sold at last; and Jane found 
herself homeless and penniless. 

She took service with a neighboring farmer for 
herself and little Zack. The work was hard for 


Mrs. Whitney feeds the Hungry. 


such a little piece, after all, hardly enough for 
one, certainly not enough for three. 

“Who are you? Tell me who you are,” 
said, with sudden crossness. 

He did not answer. 

She looked at him. ‘*Why don’t you speak ? 
Perhaps you’ve no good to tell of yourself.” 

“T have no harm!”’ He staggered to his feet 
indignantly. ‘I'll tell you the whole truth. My 
name is John Dall. I was discharged from the 
House of Refuge two days ago. You needn’t 
look scared. I'm no thief! I was put in there 
for stealing a horse and buggy. I was with the | 
boys who had it, but I didn’t know they had} 
stolen it. I thought it was Ben Pratt’s father’s | 
buggy. I couldn’t prove that at the trial, and I 
can’t prove it now; but it’s true. I’m telling you 
the truth as I*d do it to my own mother.”’ 

His honest blue eyes looked straight into hers 
as he spoke. 

“T believe you,” she said, after a moment’s 
silence. ‘But why don’t you go home ?”’ 

‘*My father has died since I went in there, and 
I have no other folks. The people in the village 
wouldn't be very friendly to me. I wasn ta good 
boy, ma’am—I ran with a bad lot. But I want 
to go somewhere and start fresh. I’m going to 
make for the West, where nobody knows me.”’ 

Jane Whitney looked at him keenly. Doubt, 
suspicion, belief and pity chased each other 
through her face. But his eves were honest, and 
she trusted him. 

“Sit down, John,"’ she said, heartily. ‘The 
first thing for vou to do is to eat your supper.” 

She poured him out a cup of tea, gave him 
some bread and butter, and then, with a steady 


she 


| hand, cut the meat in two, and gave him half. 


“The rest is for my husband,”’ she explained. 

John ate like a famished boy. When he had 
finished, he rose and took up his hat. ‘Some 
day,”’ he said, gravely, “I’ll pay you for this 
meal.” 

Mrs. Whitney laughed, but her lips trembled. 
She felt a strange tenderness for this poor human 
soul, struggling to escape from the pit of ruin. 

“What are you going to do now, my boy?” 


| she said, as he went to the door. 


both, and the pay poor. She was now almost an 
old woman, and the failure of her hopes for her 
boy had broken down both her strength and 
courage. 

One day, as she came in from milking with 
Zack, she saw a man leaning on the stile waiting 
for her. He was roughly dressed and looked like 
a farmer, but one whose life was 
broader than that of the farmers around her. 
Plenty and generosity spoke in his laughing eye 
and big breezy voice. 





| 
| 





fuller and | 


| 


MARCH 19, 1891. 


He drew out an old book, and gave it to her. 
“There is your own name init. You cast your 
bread upon the waters that day, and if God gives 
me strength it shall come to you again a hundred 
fold!”’ 

And he fulfilled his promise. 


SS 


For the Companion. 


OUR TRAMP. 


Coming home from school one day on my 
bicycle, I overtook Tramp. I do not suppose | 
should have noticed him if 1 hadn't come very 
near running him down. 

‘Well, that’s strange!’ I said. “A big doe 
like you ought to be able to get out of the way. 
You’ve actually made me get off my bicycle!” 

Then I looked at him more carefully, and saw 
that he was dusty and lame, and so thin that he 
was probably too weak with hunger to move 
quickly. 

‘Well, you are a forlorn-looking wretch, | 
must say,’’ I said to him, and then I patted him 
on the head. He looked up in my face with such 
a pitiful look that it almost seemed as if he had 
tears in his eyes. 

«Come on, old fellow!’’ I said, encouragingly. 
“T’ll take you with me. Mother would never 
forgive me if I left such a starveling as you on 
the road. Come on!” 

I mounted my bicycle, after giving him an- 
other pat, and whistled to him to follow. 

But it was plain enough there was not mucli 
come or go left in him. I had to get off my 

bicycle and help the dog on his way, and if it 
had not been for the brook, where I stopped 
and gave him some water, and if I had not 
made him lie down a few minutes, and fed him 
with a couple of sandwiches I had left in my 
lunch-bag, I do not think I should ever have 
got him home. 

After the little lunch and rest, we started 
homeward. Just as I got inside the driveway 
father overtook me, riding home from the mills 
on black Sally. 

He reined up long enough to say, ‘*Where 
did that fine specimen come from? Another 
stray, I suppose.”’ 

Father is always talking about mother’s 
“strays,’’ and pretending to grumble; but he 
never drives one off, and I’m sure he doesn’t 
really care, for he thinks everything mamma 
does is just right. 

Well, I got Tramp into the stable, made him 
up a bed in a corner of the carriage-house, and 
carried out some soup and some bread. He 
could not eat much, but he looked up in my 
face and licked my hand as if he wanted to 
thank me. 

I rubbed some oil on his lame leg and left 
him. He did not stir from that bed for three 
days. 

We all grew very much attached to him. 
Father had a large dog-house built for him, 
shingled and painted, like any house, and | 
put a flagpole on it. Mother never felt afraid 
of burglars after Tramp came, and she let him 
go in and out of the house as much as he liked. 

I was on my way home from school one day 

when I saw, going down a side street, a dog that 
looked just like Tramp, following a ragged, dirty- 
looking boy about my size. I had a peculiar 
whistle with which I called Tramp. I whistled, 
and sure enough, it was Tramp, for he turned 
and came toward me. 

Then the boy turned and whistled, and called 
out, “Jack!’” Tramp went back a little way. 
Then he stopped and looked at me. 

Tramp often came to meet me when it was 
time for school to be out, so I was not surprised 


‘“‘Mrs. Whitney ?’’ he said, taking off his hat. | at seeing him, but what did surprise me was thiat 


“And little Zack ?”’ 
Jane set down her pails. ‘I don’t think I re- 
member you, sir,’’ she said, stiffly. 


“No, Iam a stranger in this part of the coun- | dog? 


try. I came from Missouri. I'll tell you my 
business in five minutes, Mrs. Whitney. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wife wants to come every summer to the sea- | 


coast; it’s a custom with us Westerners. 
wants to come to a pleasant house kept by an 
honest, good woman. I said to her, ‘I can manage 
that for you!’”’ 

He twisted his hat, langhed, grew red, became 
incoherent. Mrs. Whitney stared in amazement. 

‘I don’t understand you, sir,’’ she said. 

‘“No, of course not. I explain myself badly. 
But this is what I did. When your place was sold 
the other day I bought it in your name. It’s 
settled on you, ma’am. It’s yours, land, house, 
furniture and all. Now I want vou to go and 
occupy it, and take me and my wife to board. 
What we pay you every summer will enable you 
to send this boy to school, and to live comfortably 
through the year. That’s all of it.’ 

“All! What do vou mean? Who are you?” 
exclaimed Jane, beginning to cry. ‘*Why should 
you do this for me ?”’ 

“Why!’’ shouted the stranger. “Why? Be- 
cause yen saved my life, ma’am! You were a 
mother to me at the turning-point of my life. I 
would have gone to ruin if you had not believed 
my story. You took the food from your own 
mouth to give me. You cared for me, you 
blessed woman, and gave me hope and courage. 
All I am and have, I owe to you, under God. 
Don’t you remember John Dall ?”” 


he was following the boy. 
I got within speaking distance of the boy then, 
and called out, ‘‘What are you doing with my 


> 


“He aint your dog; he’s mine! He’s my 


My | Jack!” 


“He isn’t! He’s my Tramp! I'll leave it to 


She | any of the boys in the village.”’ 


The boy looked at me sullenly, as if he did not 
know what to say. By this time I had got up 
close to him, and I saw that, though he was vers 
poor and miserable, he had not a bad face. He 
looked like one of mother’s strays, unhappy and 
neglected. 

While I was looking at him, he seemed to be 
making up his mind what to do, and at last he 
spoke : 

“Tf the dog knows his name and follers me, 
you might tell by that whether he’s mine or not.” 

Then he called, ‘Jack!’ and started off. 

The dog started after him. Then I whistled 
and called, “‘Tramp,”’ and he stood still again 
and looked first one way, then the other, and 
then he sat right down in the street and whined 
piteously. 

‘Look here!’’ I called to the boy. ‘Come 
back and let’s talk it over. Did he run away 
from you before I picked him up, or did svime- 
body steal him? I suppose he must have heen 
yours once, or he wouldn’t run after you now, 
for he doesn’t take to strangers easily, like that.’ 

“No; Jack never took to strangers,” the boy 
said, slowly, and then he said nothing more. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it ied 
asked, impatiently, with my hand on Tramp’s 
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head. “I’ve had him more than a year, and father 
has grown fond of him, and built a splendid dog- 
house on purpose for him, and mother and Patrick 
and all of us—why, I don’t know what we would 
do now without Tramp!” 

I broke off suddenly, for a sob came up in my 
throat, and 1 did not want to act like a baby. 

The boy looked at me curiously. 

“You’ve got your father an’ mother an’ a home 
aw’ lots of friends, 1 suppose, an’ as for me, I aint 
sot nothin’—nothin’ but Jack. Him an’ me, we’ve 
been just like brothers. We always stuck together 
through everything, till they took me away from 
him. Many’s the night I laid awake an’ cried for 
him. I thought he’d be dead; I never expected to 
find him, but I’m awful glad.” 

He patted Tramp with both hands, and laid his | 
cheek down on the dog’s big head with such a lov- 
ing expression that it changed his whole face. 

“He’s gay, Jack is!’ he said, admiringly. “I’ve | 


since ’ve been gone—more’n a year.” 


the boy drew his coat-sleeve across his face. 

“That’s an awful handsome collar he’s got on. I | 
always wanted to get him one, but I couldn’t get | 
anythin’ but a strip of old leather I picked up and 
tied together with a string. Did you say he hada 
house—a real sure enough dog-house?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, rather crossly, I’m afraid, 
“and I guess he’ll miss it some if you take him 
away. Have you got a good home for him?” 

The boy flushed so red that I wished I had not 
asked him that question. 

He muttered low, as if he did not more than half 
mean that I should hear, “I aint got any home for | 
myself, let alone him.” 

“Then why do you want to take him away from 
me, when he’s so comfortable and happy?” I 
urged. “If you care so much about him, I shouldn’t 
think you’d want him to be roaming about half- 
starved.” 

I was sorry again as soon as I spoke, but I 
wanted Tramp so much. 

The boy seemed to be trying hard to keep from 
crying, and when he spoke he turned away his 
head. 

“All right!” he said, slowly. “You keep him. I 
didn’t think he’d be alive, but 1 was just lookin’ 
round for him, anyway, before I settled down to 
anything, and if he wasn’t in good hands I’d take 
him. But 1 won’t take him from such a good home! 
I'll go ’long the road again. You hold on to his 
collar, and if I don’t call, nor whistle, he’ll under- 
stand. He’s bright—Jack is.” 

He started to go, but he turned back again with 
a look of misery on his face. 

The tears were streaming down his cheeks, and 
when he tried to move his lips to say good-by to 
the dog, he could not speak at all. 

Icould not stand that. I was beginning to cry, 
too, and I called out: 

“Look here now! What’s the use of going off 
that way? You can’t be in a great hurry. You 
come home with me and see the dog-house, and see 
my mother. Perhaps—I wouldn’t wonder—if father 
or mother could get you some place around here, 
and then we can take turns having Tramp!” 

The boy stopped, and looked at me as if he 
thought I was joking. 

“You don’t really mean it?” he said. 

“Of course | mean it.” 

“I guess your mother won’t like it if you take 
such a lookin’ chap as me home with you.” 

“Like it! 
You're the very kind she likes to get hold of. She 


THE YOUTH’S 





had no parents or home—his father and mother | 
both died of a fever when he was about seven 


years old—so it’s no wonder he became a vagrant. 


When they took him away to the Reform School 


he cried, and begged them to let him take his dog 
with him, but they laughed at him. He worried 
about Jack night and day, and when he left the 
school began searching for him in all their old 


haunts. 
him when they met in our village. 


life as he was the moment he recognized his old | 
companion that he had given up for lost. | 


I like him as if he were my own brother. He’sa 
thoroughly good fellow. 


is just as good as ever. He likes to sti 
never seen him fat, like that. I didn’t know him | house better than he used to, and I left him just | 
at first; he knew me! He’s remembered me ever | now in mamma’s little sitting-room. He was keep- 
| ing Sprite company, as she sat there in a big easy- 
I saw a tear drop down on the dog’s head, and | chair; and they looked very sociable and happy 
| together. 


“STRANGE COMPANIONS IN A STORM. 


My mother! You don’t know her. | 


He had just given up hope of ro 





Henry says now he never was so happy in all his 


COMPANION. 


shone through the roof of thick, flat branches 
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moss underneath the branches. Nota ray of light|and the dogs came off. It was evidently dead. 


But there was another remaining; and it, nothing 


above; scarcely a sound of the gale that was | daunted by the fate of its companion or the bark- 


shrieking and howling six feet above my head 
penetrated to my ears. 

The accumulated snow of the winter had gath- 
ered on the thick branches outside, and | felt sure 
that, even were the storm followed by a fierce | 
thaw, as often happens, not a rain-drop would | 
come to me here. | 

I crawled well in toward the middle of the 
“tuck,” and stopped where the dogs lay down. | 
On every side of me were crooked, awkward | 


ing of the dogs, made toward me. Its body was 
clear in the glow of the burning moss when I 
aimed just behind the fore-shoulder and fired. 

It did not fall at the shot, but darted straight 
toward me. I had slipped another cartridge into 
the first barrel, and so was ready, and only that, 
for when I got my aim the beast was within a few 
feet. 

So much the better. I fired right between its 
frightful eyes, and the creature bounded and fell 


Henry has been with us three years, and father boles, running hither and thither, in every shape, | straight into the fire. With a convulsive movement, 
says he never saw a boy improve so fast as he has. | 
He lives with us, and we are all very tond of him. | 


Our Tramp is getting rather fat and lazy, but he 
y in the 





ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 
——————_—— 


AFAR. 
Afar, I worship all that is divine ; 
Is there not glory on that far-off sea— 
A land of promise veiled in mystery 
Beyond it and the dim horizon’s line ? 


—Moses Gage Shirley. 


For the Companion. 


but the branches were all above. 

1 took the otter off my gun, felt in my pocket and 
found that I had matches, looked to my gun to see | 
that it was all right, and then lay back in the moss, | 


resting against a crooked bole. There was very 


| little light here, and that came from two or three | 


small openings at the edge of the “tuck,” and 


| there was nota breath of wind. Nor was it very 


cold, although the temperature must have been 
below zero without. 

There was an abundance of fuel—boles of small 
trees and moss. As for food, neither myself nor 
the dogs could suffer so long as the otter re- 
mained, and given salt and pepper, I knew nothing | 
more delicious than an otter steak. 

I have never felt more contented and cozy than 
I did here in the midst of this wilderness, in the 
awful storm and quite unaware where I was. 

1 took a short nap, and then arose and crawled 
out as I had come in, to see if the hurricane was 
abating; but it was far worse than before, and the 
prospect was that it would rage all day and all 
night. Of course, the kind-hearted fisher-folk 








I happened to be in New York during what was 
ealled the great blizzard—the heavy snowstorm of 
March, 1888, which shut in the city from the outer 





would be alarmed at my absence, but they knew I | 
| had some resource, and so long as the dogs did 
not return they might hope that I had not perished. 
I now began to prepare fora stay. I first gath- 

| ered four or five armfuls of moss for a bed, and a 


Wolves at Close Quarters. 


world. I found it tame indeed compared with the 
ordinary storm that | saw during the years that I 
lived in Newfoundland. These storms come with 


| any wind, and they break with the suddenness and 


won't like it if I don’t bring you home when she | 


hears about you and—Jack!” 

I called the dog Jack to please him. 

He looked at his hands and his clothes, and said, 
“I washed my face and hands in a brook this morn- 
ing, but I’m ’fraid I aint very clean.” 

“Come on!’ I said, “you can wash up at our 
house.” 

We started along, and Tramp jumped and ran 
about from one to the other as if he understood all 
about it, and was crazy with joy. 

On the way I got out of the boy that his name 
was Henry Marvin; that he had been tramping 
about the country for two months, getting odd 
jobs, and sleeping in barns and out under trees, 
and always searching for Jack. But I could not 
find out where he had been staying before. He 


| them for me. One large otter fell to my gun as he | 


did not even tell me he had had neither breakfast | 


nor dinner—nothing to eat all day. 

I found out afterward that he told mother every- 
thing about himself before he had been with her 
halfan hour. I knew he would. Every one does. 

Father and mother were on the veranda and 
Saw us coming, and as we went up to the house, I 
heard father say, ‘‘Bob’s picked up another stray!” 
and mother hushed him up quickly. 

Mother asked Henry to sit down, and father and 
I went off and left them together. Pretty soon 
mother called father, and he went back and had a 
little talk with the boy, while mother went in the 
house and brought out a bowl of bread and milk. 
As soon as he had eaten that, father went around 
to the stable with him, and mother called me. 

‘Robert, my dear boy,” she said, “I’m very glad 
you brought home that poor unfortunate, for he 
Was in great need of friends. Your father is going 
to let him have that chamber in the stable that 
Patrick used to have before he was married. I will 
give him a suit of your last summer’s clothes. In 
a few days he can have work in the mill, for one 
of the men is going to leave.” 

I knew that mother would find some way to help. 
She always does. 

When Henry had been with us about a year, and 
Was doing splendidly, a good-tor-nothing fellow 
came around the village and told some of the boys 
that we had a “jail-bird” at our house. As soon as 
I found him out, Iam afraid I called him some 
hard names, I was so angry. 
sie mother, after she had talked to me about 

Ss ily temper, said that since this slanderer 
had told sueh an exaggerated story it would be 
better to have the truth known. Henry had been 
taken up and put in a Reform School for vagrancy 
—hot for stealing, for he was always honest, even 
When he was almost starved. but the poor boy 


fury of a wild beast freed from its cage. 

One promising winter morning I set out with my 
two dogs—a pair of large Newfoundlands—on an 
otter-hunt. A few minutes’ walk from the coast, 
in the region where I lived, takes one into an un- 
broken wilderness of treeless marshes, dotted 
with ponds and threaded by innumerable little 
brooks. 

Here and there a great gulch is cut sheer through 
the highlands and down to the level of the sea. A 


brook wanders through the gorge, and scrubby | 


bushes sometimes cling to the sides. Here the 
otter screens himself from the storm. 


| pile besides with which T might cover myself in 
the night, or make a blaze whenever necessary. 
| Then I gathered a heap of decaying boles, and 
| selected a safe place in which to kindle a fire. 
| This done, I took my knife, which was quite 
keen, and carefully removed the skin off the otter. 
| This is not an easy task, as any carelessness takes 
| some of the value from the skin. Then I opened 
| the carcass, giving parts of the flesh to the dogs, 
which by this time had grown hungry. 

At last I kindled a fire, and the ruddy blaze 
brightened the gloom of my weird abode. I roasted 
a good cut of the flesh, and although I had no salt it 
was by no means unpalatable. After eating I went 

to the entrance of my den, and satisfied my thirst 
| with snow. The dogs followed my example, eating 
| the compact snowballs that I made for them. When 





| 


A tramp of five or six miles on snow-shoes | they had finished they lay down close to me, one 


brought me to the otter ground. I found fresh | 


“bores” in the snow, or rather my dogs found 


bobbed about in a “wind-in hole” of the frozen 
stream. 


Slinging my trophy upon my gun, I started | 


home. 


My way lay over the snow-covered marshes, and | 


before I had gone far a blinding storm of snow 
| . . 
}came hissing out of the east. As long as I could 


| see a fair distance in front I could keep my way, 


upon each side. 

By and by I built a good fire, putting upon it 
several soggy sticks, so that it would not burn 
away too fast, and then burrowed into the great 
heap of moss to sleep. My gun was close at my 
left hand, and both barrels were charged with 
heavy-shotted cartridges. My cartridge belt Was 


tant from my heels. 
1 speedily forgot my situation in sleep. 
Thad been asleep several hours—I think it was 


but the dry snow soon began to drift and puff into | near midnight—when the deep growling of the 


my face, nearly smothering me. 


it rose and tumbled over upon the moss, dead. 

l again loaded both barrels, called the dogs to my 
side, threw more moss upor the fire, and carefully 
crept out to see What I had sain. It was an enor- 
mous wolf, and the one I jirst shot was very little 
smaller. This one I examined by the light of a 
moss torch, and found it also dead. It had been 
shot in the head, and the dogs had finished it. 

I then went back to the fire, the dogs at my heels. 
1 found that Nero was frightfully scratched and 
cut on the side and head, but Jack had come off 
without a mark. Courageous and strong as the 
dogs were, they had no chance against the cruel 
fangs and punishing mouths of the wolves. 

I plastered poor Nero’s wounds as well as I could 
by tearing a strip off my linen, and putting some 
fir balsam upon it. Then I replenished the fire, 
and began to keep watch. I was afraid there 
would presently be more wolves in the “tuck,” for 
when wolves hunt in Newfoundland, as elsewhere, 
they usually go in packs. 

As I thought the matter over, it seemed clear to 
me that the wolves could not have been long in the 
shelter, but had just come in out of the storm, 
which I found was raging as furiously as ever. 

Hour after hour I sat and watched, and again fell 
asleep. When I awoke my fire was low, and the 
daylight straggled in through the two or three 
little openings in the edge of the cluster. To my 
great joy | found that the storm had ceased. 

I and the dogs had breakfast. Then, slinging 
the otter-skin across my gun, I started home. I 
returned the following day with a fisherman, and 
got the two wolf-skins. EDMUND COLLINS. 


— +e —— 
For the Companion. 
TUMBLE-BUGS. 


Two tiny negro acrobats, performing daring 
feats on a great brown ball, caused me to pause, 
one July morning in my walk through a green lane 
in the Berkshire Hills. Although the little tumblers 
were evidently having a private rehearsal and 
gave me no invitation to tarry, they were doing so 
well that I ventured to take a seat on the grass 
and watch their manceuvres. 

They were acrobats, certainly, and as black as 
any African ever born; but I must explain that 
they had six legs instead of two, and could not 
talk. 

In short, they were “Tumble-Bugs,” belonging 
to a very aristocratic family, which can trace its 
pedigree away back to the time of Pharaoh, or, it 
may be, even to the creation of the world. 

As I sat watching them, it soon became evident 
that they were not playing, but had hard, serious 
work in hand. One kept his place behind the ball, 
standing on his head and kicking against it vigor- 
ously with his hind-legs. The other was in front, 
and by continually scrambling up the ball and pull- 
ing, she helped materially in moving it forward. 

They were plainly in a great hurry. They could 
hardly have shown more haste if they had set 
themselves a certain distance to traverse in a cer- 
tain time, and had half the distance still to travel 
in only one-quarter of the time. 

To these tiny workers a rise of a few feet in the 
ground was as a mountain, and a fallen twig as a 
prostrate oak. But on they struggled, showing 
exceHent judgment in going around obstacles too 
large to roll their ball over, and never losing their 
general direction, no matter how many turns they 
were obliged to make to aveid stones, twigs or 
heavy grass. 

Once, as they were going down an unusually 
steep decline, they lost control of the ball, and 
Mrs. Tumble-Bug, in front, serambling hard to 
keep her place, was carried over a miniature preci- 
pice, while Mr. Tumble-Bug, behind, much to his 
astonishment, was left kicking at the sky in a very 
undignified way. 

The female soon recovered herself, and waited 


also at hand, and the fire was two feet or more dis- for her companion; but as he failed to appear 


promptly, she resumed her place on the ball, and 
succeeded in pulling it slowly onward. 

Meanwhile the male, having lost both his mate 
and the ball, was seriously alarmed. He ran 


| dogs awakened me. Then there were furious hither and thither in his search, but to no purpose. 


It was not long before I knew that I was astray. | barkings and strange yells, and I sat up, seizing Five, ten minutes elapsed, and still he remained 
1 halted, and immediately the dogs saw my dilem-| my gun. 


ma, and started ahead to show me the way. The 


instinct of these dogs is unerring in the thickest 
storm that ever blew. 


The fire had burnt quite low, and the light it shed 
was dull. On the boles near me it was the color of 
blood. The dogs were some distance away, and 


But I did not wish to follow the dogs. T wanted | from the yelping, barking and growling, I knew 


shelter, and without it I must surely perish. 


Almost the only growth along these barren 
stretches is a stunted or creeping fir. This tree toward the place of confusion. There was blood | 


they were in an encounter with wild animals. 


lost and bewildered. I was just thinking that I 
must lend a hand, when chance, instinct or intelli- 
gence put him on the right track, and soon led him 
to the right spot. 

He did not stop to greet his wife or to hear par- 
ticulars of the accident, but at once resumed his 


T called, and both dogs came back, but they faced place and his kicking. 


grows crookedly to a height of three, four and five | on Nero’s side and on Jack’s jaws. 


feet, and then pushes long creepers in every direc. | 
tion, forming close mats that hardly permit snow 


to enter, and affording shelter underneath. 


With good fortune T happened to see one of 
these “tucks” or groves, though it was covered | self down close beside it, raising my gun. In a 
with snow, and rose but a few feet above the gen- 
eral level. T whistled to the dogs. They came to 


| balls looking directly toward me. 


If they were prodded gently with a stick, or 
otherwise actually obstructed in their work, they 


1 strained my eyes in the same direction asthe ran rapidly away to a distance of a few inches 
dogs, and to my horror saw two pairs of gleaming from their ball, and worked their bodies so closely 


to the earth in among the roots of the grass, that 


I threw some moss upon the fire and flung my- they were almost invisible. 


They took good care, however, to hide them- 


few seconds it was bright enough for me to be able’ selves within easy reach of the ball; and as soon 
to see along the barrel, and take aim at the green- as they had reason to suppose that their enemy 


me as if unwilling, but when they saw me approach | ish-yellow eyeballs of the nearest brute. He was had withdrawn, they reappeared and eagerly re- 


the ground firs, they bounded and barked for joy 
With my hand before my mouth to enable me tc 
| breathe, I peered around the edge of the tangle 


» to avoid the dogs. 


moving along furtively, and making a detour asif. sumed their work. 


But what purpose had the little couple? What 


The faithful animals immediately sprang toward was the meaning of this tussle with the great 


seeking an opening. The dogs saved me a long him, but as I was sure that my aim was good, I brown ball? Simply this: The pair, whom I may 


quest; they bounded down through a small open- 


ing, returning immediately and barking triumph 


antly. I speedily followed, forcing myself through of the unknown beast. 


the thick branches outside, and then crawling 


along after the dogs. 


snowflake was to be seen on the long, dry, green 


called them back. Then I pulled the trigger, the introduce without further ado as Mr. and Mrs. 
sights being in line with a point between the eyes Canthon levis, of Green Lane, Pilgrim Hill, 


Great Barrington, Mass., belong to the family of 


The report of my gun rang out. There was a_ beetles known as Scarabeide, which deposit their 


frightful cry, a series of yelping sounds, and then | eggs in lumps of enriched soil. 
What an inviting, cozy place I found it! Nota my dogs sprang upon the unknown thing. 


At first the little mass, containing a single egg, 


In a few seconds its cries and moans were stilled, | is soft and irregular in shape; but by being rolled 
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about, it accumulates earth and grows both hard 
and round. Then a hole, about a foot deep, is 
made in the earth, and into this the ball is rolled, 
covered up, and there remains until the egg de- 
velops into a larva or grub. 

Awakening to life, the larva subsists upon the 
rich substance in which it is embedded. It is 
transformed into a pupa within the ball, 
and the next season emerges as an imago 
or perfect beetle. 

Plainly, then, our two little friends 
were intent on depositing their precious 
ball, with its still more precious egg, in 
the hole which they had made. 

I watched them three-quarters of an 
hour; and during that time they had 
moved the ball a distance of ten or twelve 


| to roll the ball without assistance from the other, 
and that, too, up tiny hills and over what, to so 
small a creature, was very rough ground. These 
circumstances would, of course, materially in- 
crease the ratio of disadvantage to the insects. 

A barrel of flour weighs one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds, and the strong grocer, who 
weighs one hundred 
and seventy pounds, 
has to exert a good 
part of his strength 
to roll the barrel up 
an inclined plane 
into his wagon. 

Still he is pushing 
a weight only a little 
heavier than hiin- 
self. Even if we put 
aside all minor con- 
siderations which 
would count in fa- 
vor of the beetle, we 
see that this little 
friend of ours is 
relatively at least 
eight times as strong 
as a man. 

If you look close- 
ly at both the sa- 
cred beetle and the 
‘‘tumble-bugs,”’ you 
will see that the 
second joints of the 
hind-legs are cur- 
ved, and the end 
joints are barbed 








feet. From this estimate may be subtracted ten | 


minutes for delay caused by the accident; and 


of course, some time was lost in going around | 


small obstacles. 

As I have before hinted, these beetles are of dis- 
tinguished descent. If you look sharply among 
the treasures of the Egyptian collection in the 
Louvre, at Paris, or in any similar large collec- 
tion in this country, you will find beetles cut in 
stone similar to the one which I have drawn 
above. In the British Museum, in London, isa 
very large and famous one. 

These all represent the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, or as learned men call it, the Scara- 
beus sacer or Ateuchus sacer. This insect was 
held in such veneration by the Egyptians that it 
was often embalmed with the dead, and is now 


found, where it was placed, on the breasts of | 


mummies. 

These Scarabeide were thought to be symbol- 
ical of various things, but especially of the sun, 
which the Egyptians worshipped as the god Ra. 
They held the notion that these beetles rolled 
their ball from sunrise to sunset, and this ac- 
corded with their ideas of the sun’s daily move- 
ment. 

They also found the beetle a symbol of the sun, 
because the projections about the head were like 
the sun's rays, and because the six legs had in 
all thirty joints, the number of times the sun 
rose each month. ‘The sacred beetle was often 
cut in precious stones and mounted in rings, 
which were worn as charms. 

A distinguished English scholar and Egyptolo- 
gist wears such a ring—not, however, on account 
of a belief in its power for good or evil, but 
because it is really ornamental and interesting. 

This beetle is, too, occasionally mounted upon 
a pin and worn as an ornament to the neck-scarf 
by gentlemen who do not mind a certain eccen- 
tricity of decoration. 

The Egyptians represented the elytra, or hard 
coverings for the true wings, as striated, or having 
ridges. 
beetles nowadays, although it is possible that 
some species were so marked in ages past. 

I watched the manceuvres of the beetles for 
some time, and then, as they still had not reached 
the end of their journey, I put them in my hand- 
kerchief and took them home. 

In order to test their intelligence, I placed them 
and their ball in a shallow pan, the bottom of 
which I covered with grass. They would have 
nothing to do here with the ball, but directed all 
their efforts to escape by scrambling over the 
sides of the pan. 

Evidently they reasoned—if they cam be said 
to reason at all—that they had no hole into which 


to roll the ball; that they were in the camp of the | 


enemy, and that their only business now was 
escape. 

In order to gain an idea of the strength of these 
gymnasts as compared with men, | weighed first 
the ball, and then one of the beetles, and found 
that the ball was eight times as heavy as the 
beetle. 

We have seen that one of the beetles was able 


This peculiarity is not found on similar | 


in order to aid the 

beetle in grasping 

and pushing the ball. The head is spade-like, 
and is used as a shovel in digging. 

I put my little beetles to sleep with ether, and 

now I have them mounted just as I first found 

them—Mrs. Tumble-Bug pulling and balancing 


in fine style, and her gallant husband kicking 


away at the big brown ball with might and main. 

These insects are by no means rare. Any one 
who is given to gathering flowers, or watching 
the grass, or hunting for four-leaved clover, or 
playing ‘‘stick-knife,”’ is pretty sure to come 
upon them at their work, at least once or twice in 
a summer. 

Nor are they limited in their range. They may 
be found in the West as well as in the East. 

It is very amusing to watch them; and one 
| gets, in following them, plenty of sunshine, for 
| their natural liking is for sunny pastures and 
| grassy, rather than shady, lanes. 

WALTER GEROULD. 
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BLESSEDNESS. 


In the nine heavens are eight paradises : 
Where is the ninth one? In the human breast. 
Only the blessed dwell in the paradises, 

But blessedness dwells in the human breast. 


—From the Arabic. 
oo — 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





In recent years, Hawaii has become a subject 
of special and increasing interest to both Euro- 
| peans and Americans. It has been felt to be im- 

portant, by Englishmen, Germans and Americans, 
to obtain a controlling influence over, if not actual 
possession of, the government of the island realm. 

The recent death of Kalakaua, the King who 

has reigned over the islands for nearly seventeen 
| years, and the accession to the throne of his sister, 
| Liliuokalani, has notably increased the interest 
felt in the kingdom by foreign nations, and has 
made yet more prominent the problem of its 
future destiny. 

The natives of Hawaii, a gentle, cheerful, indo- 

lent, pleasure-loving race, have steadily dwindled 
| in numbers for a long period; so that the present 
| population, from having been two hundred thou- 
sand rather more than a century ago, has sunk to 
probably somewhat less than forty thousand. 

The foreign population of the islands, on the 
other hand, has as steadily increased as the natives 
have diminished. It is stated that of the for- 


| eigners, there are resident in Hawaii twenty | 


| thousand Chinese, nine thousand Japanese, three 
| thousand Americans, and thirteen or fourteen 
| thousand Europeans, including Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, German, French and Spanish. 

The important fact about Hawaii is that the 
foreigners not only control its business interests, 


the islands. Englishmen, Americans and Italians 
have held high offices under the King; and about 
four years ago the foreigners achieved a success- 
ful revolution, by which the King was shorn of a 
large share of the royal power which he and his 
predecessors had exercised. 

The new sovereign, Queen Liliuokalani, is de- 
scribed by one very familiar with Hawaiian 





sessing the finest judgment and tact, who will 
| make an admirable ruler.” 

But she is credited with leaning rather toward 
|the English than toward the Americans; and it 
| seems certain that, with several great powers 

likely to contend for the controlling influence over 
Hawaii, her reign is not destined to be a very 
quiet one. 

The importance of Hawaii is both a military 
‘and a commercial one. 
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| valuable as a naval as well as a commercial 
station, and therefore they are coveted by mari- 
time powers like England and Germany. 
| Their resources, moreover, have notably in- 
creased in recent years. Formerly the chief busi- 
ness of Hawaii consisted in the whaling industry. 
But with the decline of whaling, the natural fer- 
| tility and favorable climate of the islands have 
prompted the cultivation of sugar, coffee and rice ; 
| and a considerable trade has grown up between 
| Hawaii and the nearest Asiatic and American 
coasts. 

The United States has already a reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaii, by the terms of which certain- 
articles, produced from the soil or manufactures 
of each, are exchanged between them free of duty. 

But, in view of the encroachments of European 
powers, especially of England and Germany, 
upon the various groups of islands scattered over 
| the Pacific, and their annexation of many of these 
| groups to their own dominions, American states- 

men will doubtless gravely consider whether the 
| ties between Hawaii and this country shall not be 





more closely drawn, and whether their possession, | 


|by any European power, shall not, at least, be 
prevented. 


a 
or 





AMONG THE SIERRAS. 


‘The grand old mountains gleam and shine 
With everlasting snow ; 
Beneath and through the dark still pine, 
The breezes come and go. 
God’s words are in each whispering breeze 
That cools the brow of Time, 
And every form that nature wears 
Speaks of His love divine. 
—Edward G. Allason. 


iinet 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 


One of the most discussed and important ques- 
|tions upon which Congress failed to take action 
| during its late session was the ‘“‘free coinage’’ of 
silver. 

| We may remind our readers of a few facts re- 





was a standard coin from the beginning of the 
' government until 1873, when it was dropped from 
the list; but in all that time, eighty years, only 
eight million silver dollars had been coined. 

An agitation for the restoration of the silver 
dollar to the coinage was begun in 1876, and re- 
sulted in the passage, in February, 1878, over the 
| veto of President Hayes, of an act providing for 
| the coinage of from two million to four million 
dollars’ worth of silver a month. 
| Under this act there have been coined during 
| the last thirteen years about three hundred and 
ninety million silver dollars. 

Last year a change was made in the law. The 
government no longer spends a certain amount of 
money, monthly, for silver bullion, and sends it 
to the mint; but it is required to buy four and 


for such purchases. Inasmuch as the silver 
bought thus far has cost rather more than a 
dollar an ounce, the law of 1890 has led to an in- 
crease of the currency not much less than five 
| million dollars a month. 

The law referred to was not passed without 
much opposition from those who favored ‘free 
coinage.” Any person may take gold to the 
mint and receive its full weight in gold coin. The 
advocates of free coinage of silver demanded that 
the privilege should be given to the holders cf 
silver bullion to receive the full weight of that 
metal in silver dollars. 

Much of the time of the recent session of Con- 
gress was taken up with this question. After a 
long debate, the Senate passed a bill granting the 
privilege of the free coinage of silver, as it had 
| done at the previous session. The Committee of 
the House of Representatives, to which the bill 
was referred, gave many hearings on the subject, 
and made its report, which was against free coin- 
age, so late in the session that the measure was 
not brought toa vote. Consequently no change 
| was made in the law. 

| But the question is still a live issue, and is 





| during the present year. Possibly it will havea 
large, if not a determining, influence upon the 
presidential election of 1892. 
The advocates of free coinage say truly that 
what they ask is but a restoration of the original 
| law which prevailed for eighty years. They also 
assert, but this is denied by the opponents of their 
measure, that the reason silver has declined in 
value, as compared with gold, is that the laws 
discriminate against it. 
| The free coinage men declare that it is uncon- 
| stitutional to make a difference in the laws in 
| favor of gold and against silver. They hold that 
| the country needs more currency, and that this is 
| the way to supply it. They also maintain that 
a silver dollar is for all purposes and in all senses 
| as good asa gold dollar; that silver is really more 


| low price of silver is actually only a high price of 
| gold. 
On the other hand, it is urged that the present 
laws give a sufficient increase of currency for the 
| needs of commerce; that they provide for an 
absorption of the whole product of the American 
mines; that at present the profit,—the difference 
| between the market and the coining value of sil- 
ver,— goes to the government, whereas under free 


The situation of the | coinage it would be given to the miners; and that | Burr w 


lating to the silver coinage laws. The silver dollar | 


one-half million ounces of silver each month, | 
and to issue silver certificates to the amount paid | 


likely to enter into political discussion very greatly | 


large a difference as now exists between the mar- 
ket value of gold in a gold dollar and of silver in 
a silver dollar, would certainly derange the cur- 
rency, and establish a premium on gold. 

The silver question is a very great one. We 
have but outlined a few of the arguments used 
by the partisans on one side and the other. It is 
a question in political economy, but party politics 
and supposed “sectional” interests are involved, 
that is, most of the men from one part of the 
country think their interests are on one side, 
while most of those in another region drift nat- 
urally to the other side. 

It is a question well worthy the study of every 
man and boy in the land, and those who will 
profit most by studying it are those who divest 
themselves of all party and sectional prejudice 
before they begin the study. 


_—— 


IMITATION IS WEAKNESS. 


An old man died lately who had held an impor- 
| tant position in the post-office of one of our largest 
cities for more than thirty years. He was ap- 
pointed “before the war.” One administration 
succeeded another, and one person after another 
was postmaster, but this man remained unis. 
turbed. When the reason was asked, the post- 
master answered : 

“There were two: First, his work was thoroughly 
done. Second, he lived his own life—imitated no- 
body, flattered nobody. He never looked at other 
men as belonging to this or that party, or as being 
above or below him in rank. They were to him 
only men, true or untrue. He did his own work, 
and turned the same face to a shoeblack and a 
governor.” 

“The man,” says the terse Spanish proverb, 
“who imitates cuts his own throat.” 

Certainly the nation that imitates another com. 
mits an intellectual suicide. Germany, for more 
than a century, used French books, wrote French 
ideas in the French tongue. It was when Goethe 
and Schiller expressed German life in its own 
| language that German literature sprang into new 
| life. The same lesson has been taught in the his- 
| tory of Russian and of our own literature. 

Self-assertion and vulgar boasting are not to be 
confounded with true self-reliance. Nothing can 
be more weak and contemptible than the imitative 
attitude which many young people hold on enter- 
ing the world. They are ready to dress, talk, 
think, even worship God, after the fashion set by 
some man or woman whom circumstances have 
elevated above them socially, but who may possi- 
bly be their inferiors in sense, taste and right fee)- 
ing. 

“There must be a bell-wether in every flock,” 
says Sir Walter. The position of the bell-wether 
is undoubtedly the most agreeable and honorable. 
Why, then, voluntarily sentence yourself to be one 
of the despised flock that run forever at his heels? 
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MOTHER. 


When the Japanese princes were in Philadel- 
phia, at the time of the Centennial Exhibition, 
an American gentleman, addressing the son of a 
high officer of the Japanese Empire, asked him, 
“What do you think of your mother?” 

“You are the first person in America who has 
asked that question,” said the Japanese, as his 
eyes filled with tears and his voice manifested his 
emotion; “why do you ask it?” 

“Because,” said the other, “the reply to such a 
question throws a strong light on the domestic life 
and family ties of a people, as well as on the per- 
sonal character of its individual citizens, and on 
the morals and customs and government of the 
nation.” 

“Well,” said the Japanese, “I will tell you. Since 
| I left home, my mother has, every week, regularly 
| written me a long letter, telling about everything 
| in the family and at home; and every week, in the 
| same way, I have written to her, telling her of all 
my movements, and of what I see and hear and do. 
“If it were not for these letters, I should long 

ago have been so homesick as to have gone back 
| to see her and be with her. She is always on my 
| heart.” And his earnest and tender tones con- 
| firmed and impressed what he said. 

When he was further asked if such was the gen- 
| 
| 
| 


eral feeling of children to their parents among his 
| acquaintance, and in the empire, he replied, that so 
far as his observation extended, among the better 
classes, it was. 
“What do you think of your mother?” is a ques- 
tion that shows what is the character and influence 
| of the mother herself; what the love and training 
| she has given to her children; what the respect and 
| honor of children to their parents; what the posi- 
| tion of woman in the family and in society; and 
| what the preparation of a rising generation to be 
good men and women, good citizens and sup- 
| porters of all that is good in the society, govern- 
| ment and institutions of a country. 


ne es 
UNFEELING. 

Aaron Burr was, by nature and training, 2 man 

of extraordinary self-control. He allowed no cir- 

cumstance to throw him off his balance. An anec- 


dote told by Rufus Choate to the late Richard H. 
Dana, recorded in Mr. Dana’s “Diary,” illustrates 


. : , 3 al ey nes Dich ai eso creatly 
affairs, as ‘‘a bright, clever, brilliant woman, pos- | stable in value than gold, and that the apparent | Ge NER CHRREEENS WHI Sites Bune ce greet 


| in controlling himself. 

Several years after the death of Hamilton—killed 

by Burr in a duel—Burr visited Boston, and Mr. 

| Devereux, of Salem, paid him some attentions. 
| The visitor was taken to the Boston Atheneum, 
where, while the two men were walking through 
the gallery of sculpture, Mr. Devereux happened 
| to catch sight of a bust of Hamilton. 

The thought flashed across his mind, that Burr 
might not care to be confronted with the sight of 
the features of the man he had slain. But no! 

as undisturbed. He also espied the bust, 


j islands in the midst of the Pacific, makes them | the experiment of free coinage, while there is so| and although Mr. Devereux had instinctively 
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turned away, he walked up to it and said in a loud 
tone: “Ah! Here is Hamilton!” 

Then, passing his fingers along certain lines of 
the face, he added, ‘“‘There was the poetry!” 
. Hamilton’s contemporaries gave him credit for 
possessing a poetic mind, though his writings be- 
tray no trace of poetry, but on the contrary, are as 
intellectual as Euclid. 
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LADY PALMERSTON. 


The spirit, if not the letter of the adage, ‘““A man 
must ask his wife’s leave to be rich,’ was illus- 
trated in the career of Lord Palmerston. He owed 
much of his success as a political leader in the 
House of Commons to Lady Palmerston, whose 
popularity and hospitality made her an efficient | 
helpmate. | 

Her dinners and receptions, where her tact and | 
courtesy showed her a perfect hostess, not only 
kept her husband’s supporters together, but con- | 
firmed the wavering, and won over opponents. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine tells an amus- | 
ing story, illustrative of Lord Palmerston’s man- | 
ners and of Lady Palmerston’s tact in avoiding a | 
scene by entering the room at the suitable moment, 
and in her charming manner insisting on the dis- | 
contented one accepting her hospitality. | 

An old diplomatist was recalled from an impor- | 
tant but distant legation, and appointed to an in- | 
ferior post in Europe. On the day of his arrival in | 
London, he called on his friend, the writer, in a | 
state of indignation that he had never been con- 
sulted about the change. 

“T shall go at once to Lord Palmerston, and let 
him know in unmeasured terms what I think of his 
abominable conduct; afterwards I will return and 
tell you the result.” 

He did retarn, and his friend said, “I hope you 
did not mince the matter with the minister.” 

“Plague on the fellow! I never could say a 
word,” answered the diplomatist. “I sent in my 
card, and was kept in the dining-room—while he 
was, of course, arranging the scene; for no sooner 
was I shown into his study, than, before I could 
utter a word, he rushed up and seized me by both 
hands. 

“‘*My dear, dear friend,’ he said, ‘I rejoice we 
have you back amongst us; you exchange barbaric 
life for civilization; all your friends are so glad to 
welcome you.’ 

“My lord, I am surprised,’ I struggled to say. 

“Not a word, not a word! here is Lady Palmer- 
ston. My dear, welcome your old friend home; he 
isone of us again. He will dine with us to-day— 
won’t you? We must keep you, now we have got 
you back. I am off to a Cabinet. Lady Palmerston, 
get our friend to tell you some of those anecdotes 
which used to delight us. 1 leave him in your care. 
Good-by—au revoir, at eight o’clock.’ 

“And so he rushed out. lam engaged to dine, 
and have lost my ehance.” 
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RAILWAY ASSOCIATIONS. 


The railroad question, so far as the railroad com- 
panies themselves are concerned, is this: How to 
get enough business at paying rates to earn a divi- 
dend? 

State and national laws, restricting companies in 
their power to make passenger and freight rates, 
and requiring those rates to be uniform, place one 
of two companies serving the same points at a dis- 
advantage. This brings them into direct competi- 
tion with each other, and one of the companies 
gets all the business. Then comes a “railroad 
war,” in which each company tries to obtain trafic 
by making lower rates than the other. 

Formerly such a war would have ended at last 
in the formation of a “pool.” All the earnings 
between competing points would be lumped, and 
then divided in a fixed proportion; but the law 
now forbids pooiing. 

For some time after the Inter-State Commerce 
law was passed there was chaos and confusion in 
the relations of railroads to each other. Then, two 
years ago, the presidents of railroads west of 
Chicago having agreed upon a plan that was to 
put a stop to rate-cutting,—this plan was called 
“the gentlemen’s agreement,” —the Inter-State 
Commerce Railway Association was formed to 
carry out the plan. 

Two years’ experience proves that even railroad 
presidents cannot prevent their subordinates from 
cutting rates. 

At the beginning of the present year a new! 
league, known as the Western Traffic Association, | 
was formed by the same companies, to fix compet- | 
itive rates and to punish disobedient railway 
Officers. 

But the problem still remains the same as before : 
How to enable a road which is at a disadvantage | 
With its rival to obtain its fair share of business 
Without transgressing the law, and how to prevent | 
the road which cannot obtain business otherwise 
from seeking traftic by cutting rates. 
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EARNING A FEE. 


Ata Western railway station a new porter had 
been engaged. One of his numerous duties was to 
announce the readiness of the trains. But, called 
hither and thither on various errands, this part of 
his work was sometimes neglected. 

One day a New York gentleman was intending 
to leave the town to go to St. Antoine. Having 
been assured that he would be called in time, the 
gentleman Sat quietly reading his newspaper in the 
Waiting-room of the station, until at length the 
porter put his head in at the door, and shouted : 

_ “All them ’s is goin’ to St. Antoine, the train ’s 
just gone.” 


; This was indeed true. The train was vanishing 
in the distance. 
‘Why didn’t you call me before the train 


started 2” demanded 
? anded the gentlemz ' , 
naturedly. gentleman, not very good 
ane. the porter answered, scratching his 
ad in perplexity, “I did think of it; but I had 


to put yer honor’s trunk aboard, an’ I thought that 


aboard yerself, when yer could do it widout as- 
sistance.” 

To find that his trunk had gone did not increase 
the traveller’s good-nature, but there was so evi- 
dently nothing to be done that he turned away in 
silence. The porter stopped him, and said with a 
suggestive grin: 

“Besides, yer honor’s goin’ to give me somethin’ 
for puttin’ his trunk aboard, an’ he wouldn’t have 
given me anything for calling him.” 


—— 
WEDDINGS. 


Ministers have amusing experiences in marrying 
people. Many couples are so nervous that they 
hardly know how to behave, and in their efforts to 
appear self-possessed, say and do funny things. 
A clergyman in Connecticut occasionally lets fall 
an anecdote of his early “marrying days.” 


At one time a man and woman came to his house 
to be married. As they were waiting in the panior 
for the minister’s appearance, the man, without 
saying a word, got up and left the house. 

When the minister came in, there was no bride- 
groom. They waited, and the would-be bride began 
to grow uneasy, though she tried to appear uncon- 
cerned. At length some one said to her: 

“He must have left you.” 

“Oh, well then,” was the reply, with a toss of 
her head, “it will save mea deal of trouble,” but 
her voice faltered, and tears began to flow. 

A half-hour later the missing man returned, 
wearing a new hat and bringing a ring, which he 
had gone out to purchase. Tears then gave way 
to smiles, and the wedding went on. 

On another occasion the minister asked the 
groom what form of service he would preter 
should be used. 

“What?” was the curt response. 

The minister repeated the question. 

Then, with a glance at his bride, the man replied, 
“Both together, and for life.” 

The marriage fee often reveals odd traits of 
character. Once the bridegroom presented to this 
clergyman a bit of paper on which was written, 
“A wife is a crown to her husband. If she turns 
out to be a good one in ten years, I'll give you 
twenty dollars.” 

The minister poment the paper, thinking that 
the woman would “turn out to be a good one,” and 
that the man would never remember the promise. 

But time brought a surprise. Before seven years 
had passed the clergyman received a gold double 
eagle, and a note, saying: 

“She is good clear through. There is no need of 
waiting any longer. I ought to have paid you on 
the spot.” 


I 
A HOMER ENTHUSIAST. 


Doctor Schliemann, the great archeologist, is 
said to have determined to discover Troy when he 
was a mere boy. His youthful enthusiasm for 
Homer developed into a degree of love and admi- 
ration which has probably never been surpassed 
by any student of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey.” 
The doctor’s classic taste showed itself in various 
curious ways. 


He resolved, so it is said, to marry a lady who 
understood and appreciated the great poet. It is 
reported of him that he visited the best Greek 
school in order to look for such a lady, and having 
heard a Greek girl, Sophie Kastromeno, recite 
many passages from Homer, with “good accent 
and discretion,” he offered her his heart and hand. 

Whether or not this is true, itis certain that Mrs. 
Schliemann is a person of exceptional scholarship, 
and has a perfect knowledge of Greek. 

Doctor Schliemann changed his wife’s name otf 
Sophie to a more Homeric-sounding one, and 
named his children Andromache and Agamem- 
non. He bestowed on his servants names taken 
from the “Iliad” or the “Odyssey.” He once 
startled the passengers on board a steamer by ask- 
ing the waiter who stood behind his chair what 
was his Christian name. Being informed that it 
was Jean, he exclaimed, “‘No, not Jean; Ulysses!” 

On that same voyage he persisted in recitin 
Homer to his wife. She, being a bad sailor, tried 
to persuade him that there was a season even for 
Homer; but in vain. The exhilarating effect of 
the sea still inspired him to declaim impassioned 
passages from Homer. In her despair, Mrs. Schlie- 
mann found it in her heart to wish that her husband 
might have one touch of sea-sickness. At last there 
came a day when it was ie oye | rough, and he 
was obliged to lie down and be silent. From that 
time forth he never declaimed Homer except on 
terra firma, where his wife’s enthusiasm could 
equal his own. 
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TO DETECT ERASURES, 


The task of the expert who endeavors to detect 
forgeries and fraudulent alterations of writing is 
difficult. Itis likely to be simplitied by the appli- 
cation of discoveries recently made by M. Bruy- 
lants. his scientist’s conclusions are stated in 
the Revue Scientifique. 


When a satin-finished paper is partially moist- 
ened, dried, and then exposed to iodine vapor, the 
part which was moistened takes a violet tint, and 
the rest becomes yellow or brown. If drops of 
water are allowed to fall on a smooth-finished 
paper, and to dry, and then the —_ is dipped in 
water, dried, and exposed to iodine vapor, the 
places where the first drops fell can be distin- 
guished. 

If a paper on which erasures have been made is 
exposed to iodine vapor, the roughened surface 
takes a different tint from that portion which has 
not been tampered with. 

If the erasure has been lightly made, only the 
ink or pencil lead being rubbed away, and the 
mark left in the fibre of the paper, iodine vapor 
causes the writing to reappear. This is because 
wherever the paper has been roughened, more 
iodine is absorbed than by a smooth surface. This 
test is effective within three months after the mak- 
ing of the alteration. 

The discovery of the action of iodine on par- 
tially moistened paper led to M. Bruylants’s discov- 
ery of its action on a partially roughened surface, 
and to his invention of a system of “invisible” 
writing by using a glass point dipped in water, this 
tracery becoming visible when exposed to iodine 
vapor. 

—~+@>—__—__ 


PRECISE DIRECTIONS. 


Boston boys are no worse, and perhaps nd better, 
than boys who have had the misfortune to be born 
elsewhere, but newspaper men must have their 
joke. 


“Say, bub,” said a stranger to a seven-year-old 
Boston boy, ‘“‘where’s Boylston Street?” and the 
youthful Athenian replied : 7 

“While your mode of address, sir, seems to me 
to savor of undue, not to say unwarrantable, famil- 
iarity, you shall have the information you seek. 
You will perchance descry, some distance up the 
street, an imposing structure of commingled Re- 
naissance and early Venetian architecture. The 
street for which you inquire is immediately con- 





Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches* give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 





—~—___——__ 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- 
ly agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 








Lovers of the Beautiful 
Will be pleased to learn that a collection of twenty of 
the finest scenic views in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
may be obtained, free of postage, by the sending of an 
(in postage, or otherwise) to 
Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
S.. As the supply is limited, early application 


should be made. 
DANDY SAFETY. 
BEsT WHEEL ON THE MARKET. 
24-inch. Sent prepaid on receipt 
* of price, $25.00. 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 





To Introduce 


To you our Mail Order Depart- 
ment. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Companion Readers living within 
200 miles of Pittsburgh, a circle} 
already embraced in our Mail) 
Trade Territory, should be cus-| 
tomers of our Mail Order De-| 
partment. We can make it to 
your interest to send us your)! 
orders. | 


OUR CATALOGUE WILL EXPLAIN THE WAY. | 
Spring and Summer (1891) edi- 
tion mailed free to any address— | 
ready in March. Send name at| 





JOS, HORNE & 60, Pitsburg Pa. 
School Boys! 
School Cirls! 


This Certificate 
entitles the holder to a 
SHARE 


in the patriotic influences 
of the 


SCHOOL FLAC. 

















Do you wish to raise a Flag over your School- 
house? We can help your School to raise the 
money for its purchase. 
In the first place talk the matter over with 
your parents, your teacher and school-mates. 
Then write to us and tell us of your decision, 
and ask us to send you roo School Flag Cer- 
tificates. Ask your teacher to sign the order for 
the Certificates. 
On receipt of your order we will send you 
free 100 Certificates. Each pupil can easily 
dispose of one or more of these Certificates to 
interested friends and neighbors at 10 cts. each. 
Follow this plan, and any school can raise 
$10.00 for a beautiful Flag sixteen feet long in 
a day’s notice. For a smaller school-house, a 
6x9 Flag, costing $5.00, is sufficiently large. 
If you wish to raise more than $10.00 we will 
send 200 Certificates. 

Get your Flag, and thus be ready for the 
National Columbus Public School Celebration, to 
be held Oct. 12, 1892. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


VASELINE. 


OR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all the following articles carefully 
packed in a neat box: 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline,. . . 10 cts. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade, . . 15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream, . . . . . 15 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice, . . . . 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented,. . . 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented, . . . 25 “ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline, . . 25 “ 


$1.10. 

Or for stamps any single article at the price. 
If you have occasion to use VASELINE in any form 
be careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us 


| in original packages. A great many druggists are try- 


ing to peue puyers to take VASELINE put up by 
them. Never yield to such persuasion, as the article is 

ive you the 
E is 






an imitation without value, and will not giv 
result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal VASELINI 
sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 24 State St., New York. 








PUBLIC SAFETY. 


This is not made by us, though the public is perfectly 
safe in buying our safeties. You take no risk when 
you buy a 


VICTOR BICYCLE. 


Nine different styles of high and medium grade ma- 
chines compose our line for 91. Send two 2c. stamps 
for illustrated catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 


Makers of Victor Bicycles, 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY : 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
SPECIAL AGENTS: 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


CHICAGO, 


’ 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





DONALD KENNEDY — 
Of Roxbury, Mass, says : 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along. and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 
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that "Id please yer honor more 'n bein’ told to get 


tiguous.”—Boston Courier. 





For Epicures. 
“Delicate and Piquant” best ex- 
nS, presses our Soup Puree of Game 
which needs but a sprinkling of 
AY croutons to make it perfect. It is 
maze a new soup ; your grocer may not 
uss have it, but will get it for you if 
you insist. 
It is ready for use, needs but 
warming, and has one point only 
in common with our 17 other varieties, the care with 
which it is prepared. 

Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, 
Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pear) Tapioca. 

First-class grocers keep them. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage. 14 cents, 
Packed in quart, pint and 44 pt. cans, and in 1'4 pint glass jars. 
The Franco-American Food Co., 
West Broadway, and Franklin St., New York City. 








See 
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IN HISTORY. 


YOUTH 
For what is Joan of Arc remembered P 
What was the Children’s Crusade ? 
What part did boys and girls take in the Civil War? 
What youthful Kings and Queens can you name P 
What baby was born a King ? 


What youthful poets, painters, musicians and inventors 
have there been? 


é 


Institute of Great Britain, declared that ‘Work, 
is absolutely necessary for every man. 


merely to get it done, but with a feeling of pride 
in doing it well. 


| St. Andrew’s University, ¢ 


{turned, with several of the villagers carrying 
large, wide-mouthed earthen “gurras,” or pots. 
With a good deal of gesticulation, we were made 
to comprehend that there was only one mode of 
crossing the river. Frightened and nervous, we 
zach stepped into an earthen pot. Then we were 
| lifted by two natives and launched on the water. 
My friend was in front of me, and I felt decidedly 
uncomfortable as I saw her frail and certainly 
original bark pushed violently by a native who 
swam behind. Eventually we reached the opposite 
shore, cramped, limp, dizzy, and thankful to col- 
lapse on a heap of stones, while the palanquins, 
with each of their feet encased in smalier pots, 
made their voyage toward us. 

We had had enough of excitement and novelty, 
and were glad at sunset to find ourselves at Jumal- 
pore. 


But when their silent, pathetic faces testify to 
yur neglect and cruelty, there is a Judge Who 


1ears and gives sentence between them and us. | 


oh Ae 


PROUD OF HIS WORK. 


Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, in an address 
o workingmen at the Congress of the Sanitary 


nanual work—and that, too, of a resolute kind— 
” He spoke 
ilso of the importance of doing one’s work, not 


=~, 


In this connection, he said: 


I was invited, not many years ago, to lecture at 
nd to listen in the eve- 


For the Companion. 


THE COSTLIEST GIFT. 





ning toa lecture by another man, like myself, an 
outsider. | was not personally acquainted with 
this other man, but I knew that he filled an impor- 
tant judicial office in Scotland, and was considered 
one of the most able and learned, as well as one of 
the wittiest, men in that country. 

He chose for his subject “Self-Culture,” and for 
an hour held us in a perfect dream of pleasure. 
| For my own part, I could not realize that the hour 





For the Companion. 


THE DEATHLESS HEART. 


The flames ran riot o’er roof and wall 


I give you a day of my life— 
Treasure no gold could buy— 
For peasant and peer are at one 
When the time comes to die ; 

And all that the monarch has, 
$s kob-i-noor or his crown, 
He would give for one more day 
Ere he lay his sweet life down. 







































































































And wrapped the house in a lurid pall. | 
Through the glare and smoke, through the din and heat, | 
All eyes upturned in the crowded street 
Were filled with pity and yearning fear | 
For the children thought to be dying there 
Just at that moment of speechless dread | 
At an upper window the curly head | 

| 
Of a girl of twelve in the red light shone, | 
Her arms in the tenderest fashion thrown | 


Round her weeping brother of five years old, 
And her dark locks blent with his locks of gold! 
The people urged her to leap in vain 

While the sparks came down like a flery rain, 
And the boy was dropped ’mid the widening glow 
To the haven of outstretched arms below ! 

The girl rushed back through the eddying smoke 
And never a word to the watchers spoke, 

But swiftly again to the window came 

A babe in her arms, and her dress aflame ! 

She wrapped the baby in blankets tight 

And leaped at once with her burden light 

To the eager hands that were opened wide 
Fronting the crest of the crimson tide! 





The infant, happy and safe at last, 
Was quite unharmed by the peril past, 
But the sister who saved her, though breathing still, | 
Was beyond the reach of all mortal skill! 


The fire had fed on her cheeks so fair, 
Nor left the ghost of a dimple there. 


No trace remained of her eyes so bright,- 
Those marvellous wells of truth and light, 


And her hair, where the sunbeams loved to stray, 
Like sudden darkness had passed away ! 


The doctor told her, in gentlest tone, 
She must go through the Valley of Death alone, 
For his healing art and his wish were vain 
To bring her back to the world again! 

“Oh! thank you, doctor, but don’t mind me, 
I know you, sir, though I cannot see. 

“I’ve saved our Robbie and baby too,— 
*Twas almost more than I hoped to do,— 
“But now I'm tired and feel some pain, 

And I hear a voice like the far-off rain, 

“Or is it-—because I know He's near— 

Oh! tell me, sir, is it Christ I hear ? 

“Our Saviour will take me to His kiad breast 
‘Where the weary cease’—you know the rest. 


With the words unfinished, but smiling said, 
The girl sank back on the pillow—dead ! 


When her body was wrapped in its winding-sheet 
*Twas found that the terrible smoke and heat 
Had raged and revelled in every part, 

But had left unscathed the stainless heart. 

The watchers whispered below their breath: 
“What a wonderful token of life in death !” 

And a poet, standing in silence near, 

Spoke out in a tremulous voice yet clear: 

“The flame in reverence dared not touch 

The loyal heart that had done so much. 





“For more than all triumphs of earthly art | 
Is one grand deed of a deathless heart.” 
WILLIAM H. Hayne. | 


+~o>— 
| 
For the Companion. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


A touching story was told of Tamberlik, the 
tenor singer. Passing through Madrid one bright 
spring morning, he visited the bird market, and 
bought every bird in it. He ordered the cages to 
be carried into the Plaza, and opened. The sunny 
air was filled with a fluttering host, and from 
hundreds of tiny throats burst songs of delight. 
Tamberlik looked after them with tears of pleas- 
ure in his eyes, crying, “‘Go, and be free, my 
brothers !”” 

A similar story is told of a kindly old Virgin- 
ian, who used to celebrate the Fourth of July by 
buying up all the caged squirrels, rabbits and 
birds in the neighborhood, and then setting them 
free, that they, too, might rejoice in the day of 
Independence. The creatures to whom he gave 
happiness are long since dead, but the children 
who saw his kindly act have carried its influence 
through their lives. 

It is one proof of the power of Christianity 
upon modern life that animals receive more 
humane treatment at our hands than formerly. 






lighted to see a bear torn to pieces by dogs, but if 
an American maltreats a horse or cat he can be 
heavily punished for it. 

No moral precepts, no religious training will 


| shall lose their beauty ? 


had fled. ; 

The lecture ended at seven o’clock, and at eight 
1 found myself seated at dinner by the side of the 
lecturer, at the house of one of the university pro- 
fessors. In the course of the dinner I made some 
reference to the hall in which the exercises of the 
day had been held—how good it was for sound, 
and what a fine structure to look upon. 

“And did you like the way in which the stones 
were laid inside?” asked my new friend. , 

“Immensely,” I replied. “Ihe man who laid 
those stones Was an artist who must have thought 
that his work would live through the ages.” 7 

“Well, that is pleasant to hear,” he said, “for 
the walls are my ain doing.”’ He had the Scotch 
accent when he was in earnest. 

“Fortunate man,” I replied, “to have the means 
to build so fine a place,” for I thought, naturally 
enough, that, being a rich man, he had_ built this 
hall at his own expense, and presented it to the 
university. 

“Fortunate, truly,” he answered, “but not in 
that sense. What | mean is, that I laid every one 
of those stones with my ain hand. I was a work- | 
ing mason, and the builder of the hall gave me the 
job of laying the inside stone-work; and | never 
had any job in my life in which I took so much 
pride and so much pleasure.” 

That workman still lives, and is one of the heads 
of the univers While he was working with his 
hands, he was working also with his brain. He 
took his degree, went to the bar, and now he is 
a man honored throughout the country. 

sut I refer to him here only as the mason at his 
work, proud of his labor. That man had the idea 
of the paradise. It sweetened his work; it made 
it great. We applauded his brilliant lecture; but 
those silent, beautiful stones before him, which 
echoed our applause, must, I think, have been to 
him one cheer more, and a big one. 
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THE SUN AS AN ARTIST. 

In a summer holiday every one’s face and hands 
are more or less tanned by the sun. And the same 
artist is all the time active among the tenants of 
the orchard and the garden. A snow-apple, ripen- 
ing on its stem in October, shows this plainly. The 
sunward side takes on a vivid scarlet, while the 
treeward half remains a pale pink. Sometiines a 
leaf, blown down in a storm, will lodge near an 
apple stalk. Cemented with a little moistened dust, 
it clings to the fruit long enough to leave the 
record of its stay in an outline of its crumpled 
form. 


Where the leaf came between the apple and the 
sun, the coloring touch of the solar beam was 
securely kept off. 

Young people in France and Germany imitate 
this stray work of the leaf with very pretty effect. 
An anchor, a heart, a shield or an initial is cut in 
paper and gummed to a ripening peach, apple or 
pear. The fruit is plucked in due season, and 
when the bit of paper is removed its outline is dis- 
closed in hues wach fainter than those of the sur- 
rounding rind. 

And the sun can destroy color as well as bestow 
it, as many a wearer of a once gaily.tinted coat or 
dress can testify. Are nota thousand parlors kept 
dark and unwholesome lest carpets and curtains 





When we come to observe the matter, there is a 
| wide variety in the pace at which the sun can give 
a color or change it. A winter apple may be a 
month in reaching its ruddiness; a peach may ask 
only a week wherein to flush into its mantle of 
maturity. But the most nimble work of the solar 
ray in its decoration of fruit and flower is not to be 
compared with what it accomplishes in other de- 
partments. When its power was brought to bear 
upon some familiar chemicals, it was found that its 
action was reduced from days to seconds. 

Upon this discovery turn all the wonders of 
photography. At first silver nitrate or lunar caustic, 
as it was commonly called, was used in the camera. 
From time to time other substances of greater and 
greater sensitiveness to light have been produced, 
every one of them successively giving the solar 
beam a wider play and more astonishing power. 

To-day, with the exposure of a photographic 
plate for only the one hundred and twentieth part 
of a second, not only are the beatings of an insect’s 
wings caught in the camera, but also the path of a 

| cannon-ball, the skyward flight of exploded rock, 
| and the sinuous glint of lightning. 
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| 
EXCITING TRAVEL. 


A journey from Calcutta to Jumalpore, described 


in London Society by an English lady, seems to 


have been uncomfortably full of adventure and 
variety. 


natives in palanquins. 


ne 


and with shrieks of 
| natives disappeared. 


“Saar! saar! 


It was before the days of railways in 
Queen Elizabeth with her maids of honor de- | '4i@, and she and her friend were carried by 
They were asleep, when 
suddenly down went the palanquins on the ground, 
(tiger) the 


They are winged, like the viewless wind— 
These days that come and go— 

And we count them, and think of the end, 
But the end we cannot know : 

The whole world darkens with pain 
When a sunset fades in the west— 

.... IT give youa day of my life, 
My uttermost gift and my best. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


TO GAIN TIME. 





Some persons have what are called resources. 
They know what to do in an emergency. As the 
common saying is, They have more than one string 
to their bow. What cannot be done in one way, 
they know how to do in another way. Such a person 
was a servant-girl, of whom a Kansas woman re- 
cently told a story to a reporter forthe Philadelphia 
Press. Yo borrow a political phrase, she was a | 
master-hand at filibustering. | 

When my husband was a candidate for the State | 
Senate we lived on a farm two miles from our 
1earest neighbor, and four miles from town. One 





day, just as we were sitting down to dinner, a | 
wagon drove up containing four of my husband’s | 


influential political friends. 
dine with us. 

At that moment my Irish maid informed me, to 
my horror, that there was barely bread enough for 
| our own dinner, and no flour in the house. It was 
a distressing predicament—four able-bodied men, 
and bread enough for only two of them! 
woman with her husband’s interests at stake 
appreciate my feelings. 

I called my oldest son out of the room, put him 
on a horse, with a bag over his arm, and told him 
to ride at a gallop to Mrs. B. *s, our nearest 
neighbor, and borrow all the bread she had, ex- 
plaining my situation. 

As Bob rode away, the servant, Mattie, said, 
ure, mum, the bread will all be gone before the 
lad reaches the B——’s. 


They had come to 


can 








We’ll have it in time.” 
I went back to the dining-room, and my heart 
pea as I saw that only two or three slices of 
bread were left on the plate, though there was an 
abundance of meat and vegetables. Suddenly 


it. 


Mattie’s head was stuck in the door, and in a voice | 


of consternation, with terror written on her face, 

-~ fairly yelled, “Plaze, mum, the sthable’s on 

fire!” 

In an instant the dining-room was deserted. Our 
guests sprang to their feet, and headed by my 
| husband, rushed from the room. Sure enough, 
bluish smoke was pouring out of the stable door 
and through the cracks in the boards. 

There was a frantic rush for water-buckets and 
the well, and a long chase out to the barn; but 
somehow Mattie was there first, with a bucket of 
water, and had the fire nearly extinguished before 
the others arrived. It took fifteen minutes to re- 
store order, and by that time Bob had arrived with 
the bread. 

Mattie had started the fire in an old vinegar 
barrel with some straw. It was a risky piece of 
business, I thought, until the sharp-witted girl told 
me that she had dampened the straw so that it 
would make a heavy smoke, and afterward had 
covered the barrel with pieces of loose boards 
thoroughly dampened. . 

The bread was in season, as Mattie had prom- 
ised it should be, and my husband was elected. 
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UNCLE 
After half an hour’s run through monotonous 


swamp land, with its labyrinthine growth of cane 
and cypress, the railroad train pulled into a town 


LIJE’S FIRST RIDE. 


in one of the cotton belt counties of Mississippi. | 


Among the few new passengers who got on at the 
station was a negro Methodist preacher, of the 
*“befo’ de wah” school. He had a guileless look on 
his face, and an excitement of manner that showed 
that he was indulging in a new experience. His 
face was made more marked by a wart on the end 
of his nose. As we left the station and the motley 








congregation of the old negro’s church, who were | 


down to see “Uncle” Lije off, the old man leaned 
far out the car window, and waved a bandanna 
*kerchief to them until their dusky faces and the 
clouds of dust had passed from sight. He then 
| drew down his window, with the assistance of the 
brakeman, and sank back uneasily on the cush- 
ioned seat. 


“I thought you wouldn’t ride on the cars, Unele 

| Lije,’” was the conductor's greeting, as’ he 
punched the old man’s ticket and stuck a green 

slip in a bell-crown beaver hat old enough to have 

a history. 

“Well, 


‘ MI boss, I did t’ ink T never’d git on the 
cyars, 





Only a | 


- But jist leave it to me, | 
mum,”’ she added, with a grin. “Don’t worry about | 


} ying his hat on the seat, and scratching 
his head, as negroes will do when spoken to, “ut | 
Bill Simpson, an elder ’n dat pesky Baptis’ church, | 


| dred yards or so from the foragers, and sent a 
| rifle-ball into a can of powder they had in their 
wagon. The explosion killed four soldiers and 
| one of their horses. After that Uncle Lije was 
| lionized by the boys in gray so much that ——” 

Just then the whistle sounded half a dozen 
| short, sharp alarms. Uncle Lije started up, abso. 
| lutely crazy with terror, and literally jammed his 
| bald pate through the window glass. It stuck 
there, and I seized the old man firmly by the 
shoulders, cautioning ‘him, if he moved, his throat 
would be cut by the jagged edges of the glass. 
The train came to a standstill because of some 
obstruction on the road, and then we carefully 
broke the rest of the glass from around his head, 
and got him back into the car. The old patriarch 
was so badly cut we had to bandage his head with 
handkerchiefs. The wart on his nose was actually 
shaven smoothly off. 

Fifteen miles further south we met the north 
bound passenger train, and old Lije was sent back 
to his friends. The man capable of heroic action 
for the cause of his master could not drop into the 
ways of this decade. He had lived beyond his 
time. F. D.C. 


—~@-— 


INFORMAL WEDDING. 


A remarkable tale of an “informal” wedding is 
related by a clergyman who was for some tine 
settled in a small town in Western New York. Thi 
father of the bride invited the minister to spend 
the evening at his house and, incidentally, to marry 
his daughter. He asked at what time the ceremony 
was to be performed, but was told that it was not 
yet decided; the whole thing was to be very infor 
mal, and the minister had better plan to spend thi 
evening, as they had arranged to have a “grand 
good time.” 





I presented myself at his house, therefore, early 
in the evening, and found a large company assem- 
bled. The young people were playing nes in 
one room, while their elders chatted socially in 
another. 

As the evening wore on, music had its part in thi 

festivity. The bride elect “performed” on thi 
melodeon, while the future partner of her joys 
exerted his energies upon the flute. 
Ten o’clock came, and when the host genially in- 
vited every one out to a “spread in the dining. 
room,” I began to think that possibly they had 
changed their minds, and the wedding was not to 
take place, after all. Butas 1 stood rather irreso 
| lutely, wondering what was expected of me, the 
host took me by the arm and led the way into the 
dining-room. He placed me at the head of the 
long table, while the bride and groom were 
seated at my right and left. 

All hands were busy with the good things with 
which the table was heaped, when the host, who 
had been hovering about the company instead of 
sitting down, whispered in my ear, “I guess this is 
as good a time as any.” 

Then he added, aloud: “Stand up, Mary and 
John!” And surely they did stand up, and I per 
| formed the ceremony, with one of the “contract 
ing parties’ on one side of the table, and one on 
the other, their hands being joined over a dish of 
excellent baked Indian pudding, which had the 
place of honor before me. 

As soon as I had eeennes the pair husband 
and wife, the groom left his seat, and going around 
to his bride’s side of the table, gave her a hearty 
kiss, after which he returned to his own seat, and 
renewed his attack upon the supper. 

I have had queer experiences at other weddings, 
but never one where I felt the absurdity so keenls 
as on this truly “informal” occasion. 











—~+@>— 
TOO MUCH KNOWLEDGE. 


The foreman of a room in one of the largest 
manufacturing establishments in the country told 
}a friend recently the circumstances of his first 
going to work there, and the brief story contains a 
moral which it would be well for many a lad start- 
ing out in life to lay to heart. He was sent to the 
foreman of the factory by a friend who wa- 
anxious to get him into the employ of the company 
and the following conversation took place: 


| 


“Well,” the foreman said, “I understand you 
want to come here to work. What do you know 
about machines?” 

“Nothing,” the other answered. 

“Nothing!” echoed the foreman, in surprise. 
“You do not mean to say that you never saw a 
machine, I suppose?” 

“T literally never saw a machine work in my 
life,” was the reply, ‘except a locomotive.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Cape Cod.” 

“Hum!” the foreman remarked, studying the 
face before him. ‘Il came from the Cape my-sell. 
Do you suppose that there is anything in our busi 
ness that you will not know all about in six months, 


if you come here to work? 

The Cape Cod man was puzzled how to answer, 
and contented himself with saying that he was 
sure he could not tell. 

“The truth is,” the foreman explained, ‘we can 
| get plenty of men, but by the time they have been 

ere six months or a year, they know so much that 
| we have to send them away. They know a vast 
| deal more than we men who have been here twenty 
| years, and they are mostly willing to tell us all 
they know, too. 

“Now if you think there are things that you can 
not learn in a week or two, we should like to hire 
you; but if you are one of the abominably wise 
kind, you had better move along, and give us 4 
chance to find somebody who doesn’t know quite 
so muca.”” 








oh 


| SHREWDLY DONE. 





“Some time ago I was trading in a village store,” 
a correspondent, “when one of the clerks 
came to the junior partner, who chanced to be 
waiting on me, and said, ‘Won’t you please step to 
the desk a moment. Pat Flynn wants to settle his 
bill, and insists on having a receipt.’ 


says 


‘Why, 


we 


| 
| 


“The merchant was evidently annoyed. 
what does he want of a receipt?’ he said; 
never give one. Simply cross his account off the 
book; that is receipt enough.’ 

“So I told him,’ answered the clerk, ‘but he | 





j ‘ A Our first instinct was to lock the outside door of 
give to children the spirit and mind of Jesus, |.our fragile fortress. Round the palanquin the 
in a family where the ‘ Ngee creature kept stalking, switching his heavy tail 

— ere the horse or dog is cruelly | against the doors. Then he seemed to spring and 
treated. | fall heavily on the roof. 


Who could describe our awful terror? 


“How much of mind my spaniel hath I know if the natives did not return! We had ys 


not,” says Von Ruppe; “how much of soul no | arms and little food. We dared not open the 
man hath ever discerned. But this I know, that *R¢Tture an inch for fresh air. 
ha te Clade enn ‘es : _ I know, that The time wore on. Dawn came. With the first 
1€ 1s God's creature, one of His family—a far-off glimmer of day hoarse, unearthly yells resounded 
cousin of my own. Shall I be cruel to him ?” ag by, and believing that all the — beasts of 
T = , . ‘ 1e jungle were upon us, we gave ourselves up for 
he horse or dog or bird which belongs to us, | dead women. ' : 
is given to us, like every other fact in our lives, to | Wa on . age ioe ne, a crowding and 
vik : pe , scuffing; then the light grew red, as with a fear. 
test our natures—whether they are noble or mean. | ful jerk our palanquins were pulled asunder, and 
hese creatures demand especial justice and ten- gna revealed the natives, who had returned at 
, : ast with a seore of villagers. They brandis 
derness from us, as do the absent or the dead, | huce sticke at of villagers. They brandished 


because they are dumb; they cannot 
against injustice or demand their rights 


huge sticks, and informed us by gestures that the 
tiger had bolted, and that we were safe. 

At the bank of a river most of our natives dis- 
After a long half-hour they re- 


protest 


appeared again. 


went to Yazoo City week afore lars, and ebber 
sence he dun got back he’s bin er galivantin’ roun’ 
a-sayin’ as how I was afeard to go on the kyars. 
So T up and sez to him, sez I, ‘I haint a-skeared ob 
no train.’ Bill he ‘lowed ’f I'd go to Natchez he 
pb - pay my fare, and here I iz, boss. Do I look 
skeart?”’ 

“Oh, you are all right, old man,” laughed the 
conductor, as he passed on and sat down beside a 
school-girl on her way home to spend the holidays. 

They commenced talking about the old negro, 
and so loud that I could not help overhearing their 
conversation. 

“This is his first ride on the train,” said the con- 
ductor, as he proceeded to make himself agreeable 
to the bright-eved miss. “That old negro belonged 
to one of the best-known generals in the Confed. | 
erate army, and fought for the 
throughout the Civil War. 

‘He was a faithful old soul, and courageous. ; 
Once, when some Union soldiers were breaking “<Faith, now, and I thought that same,’ said I 
down the stable door to take the horses of a Con- “It is needless to add that Pat obtained 
federate colonel’s widow, old Lije crept off a hun. ' receipt.” 


not satisfied. You had better see him.’ 

“So the proprietor stepped to the desk, and after 
greeting Pat with a ‘good morning’ said, ‘You 
wished to settle your bill, did you?’ to which Pat 
replied in the affirmative. ; 

“Well, said the merchant, ‘there is no need of 
my giving you a receipt. See! I will cros- your 
account off the book;’ and suiting the action to te 
word he drew his pencil diagonally across the 
account. “That is as good as a receipt.’ a 
| *And do ve mane that that settles it?’ said Pat. 
| 
| 








“*That settles it,’ said the merchant. ee 

“*And ye’re shure ye’ll never be afther askin 
me fur it again?’ 

“We'll never ask you for it ag 
merchant, decidedly. ’ 

“Faith, thin,’ said Pat, ‘and I'll be afther kapi 
Confederacy | me money in me pocket, for I haven’t paid it yet 

“The merchant’s face flushed angrily, as he re 

torted, ‘Oh well, I can rub that out.’ 


é 


ain,’ said the 


at. 
his 
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For the Companion. 


HOW PATTY’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 
WAS MADE. 


“Cut-cut-cadawcut,” cried the hen, 
“See, | have laid an egg, 
And there’s another, and a third, 
Oh, come at once, I beg! 


Any 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


how but Billy 





would have known a man 
| with such a beard could do anything with a boat, 
and he was standing right close to Billy, too, for 
| on the little deck the wagon almost touched the | 
| wheel he was turning. 


But Billy could not keep from shutting his 


“Dor 


1’t be scared, Billy! 


eves when the water began to run by so fast on 
every side. 


| ferryman ? 


said ‘the two boys when they had nite safely. 
“What will you take for him?” 
The bearded man shook his head. 


How could the ferry run, he said, without the 


They 


must stay 


and settle on the 


river, and then they could see him every day. 


But this could not be, and so they 


both shook 


| the funny ferryman’s little black hands, and were 


said bold Bolivar. | 


| “The ferryman’ll make the boat go right.” 


The bearded man heard him. 


“The ferryman ?” 
see the ferryman, look over there!” 


he said. 


“If you want to 


The boys looked, and saw a raccoon sitting on 


| a bench on the opposite side of the boat. 


They had never seen one before, and they were 


“Watch out,” 


so surprised now to be told he was the ferryman 
that they thought no more of danger. 
said the bearded man, 


gravely. 


‘‘He will come for the fare in a minute.”’ 
Bolivar got out his purse. 


“He will not take money,”’ 


Come quickly, all these fresh eggs take, said, 
For little Patty’s birthday cake.” wait; 
The 


“Yes,” moo-ed the cow, “she’s six years old,” 
(And how she knew, I cannot tell), 

“Pll give my very nicest milk, 
And most delicious cream as well. 
And with them, cook, please nothing make 
But little Patty’s birthday cake.” 





Then James went out into the barn, 
And took out Dobbin 
from his stall. 
“Now we will to the vil- 
lage trot, 
To buy the raisins, nuts 
and all.” 
Dobbin gave 
ears a shake,— 
He too might help to 
make the cake. 


Old his 


And now cook set her- 
self to work, 

The cream she whipped, 
the eggs she beat, 
Citron and raisins stirr- 

ed in thick, 
With all that Patty liked 


to eat; 

And in the oven put to 
bake 

That» most delicious 


birthday cake. 


TA 


At last then, Patty’s cake 
was done, 

All richly seasoned 
through and through, 

With on the top six can- 
dles, and 

Her name spelt out in 
pink and blue 

So that there might be 

no mistake. 

what a lovely birth- 
day cake. s. 


Oh! 


+o = 


For the Companion. 


THE RACCOON 
FERRYMAN. 


Billy and Bolly were 
up at daylight, and ran 
to the window. 

‘Oh, it’s raining 
again !’’ they both cried. 
And they must ride 
through it all day, in 
the mail-carrier’s open 
wagon, to get to the 
bay where they took the 
steamer ! 

But Billy and Bolly did ndt mind it, for they 
had grown used to rain during their visit at 
“Grandma’s house,”’ in the Puget Sound country. 

Besides, they were going home, and now that 
the rainy season had set in on the Sound, these 
little mountaineers were homesick for brighter 
skies. 

They stopped at the post-office store to get the 
mailsack, and the storekeeper’s wife ran out to 
the wagon, all through the rain, with a shawl 
over her head. 

“What! You’re not going to leave 
said to the two little boys. 

Were going to settle here !’’ 


>? 


us ?”’ she 
“Why, I thought you 


Neither knew what to reply, so mamma spoke | 


up, and said they were going back because they 
loved the mountains. 

“Well,” said the storekeeper’s wife, ‘‘it’s a 
rough road and they will be tired, and they must 
take this to help them over it.’’ And she slipped 
two paper bags of candy out from under her 
Shawl, and stuffed them in two bulging coat- 
pockets. 

All the way to the bay, the road ran through 
the endless forest of firs and spruces; and every- 
where it was drip, drip from glooming boughs on 
fallen logs, and ferns that stood as high as the | 
Wagon-wheels. 

Chey came at last to the rope-ferry, and 







‘“ferryman”’ 


climbed on the wagon-seat. 
The two boys made way for him, and sniffing 


about, he put his funny black hands first in one 


pocket, then another, until he found the candy 


bags. 


“Oh, we must have him to take home with us! 


aS 0. 


Madi 





“But 
Here he comes.”’ 


jumped from the bench, and 


Then he took his fare. 


W) 
ii 


4 


s 
dine 


AW. 
WU My A 
UM 


| the cheese we sang about in Sunday school to- | 
“Why, no, Edith, you did not sing about 

cheese in Sunday school.”’ 
sung ‘Bringing in the cheese.’ 


| day ?” 


the bearded man | 
peeping into Bolly’s coat- pocket. 
he will help himself. 


sorry to say good-by, they liked him so well. 


Mrs. 


—~+@— 


J. S. OaAKLING. 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


ONE Sabbath evening, not long ago, Edith was | 


at the tea-table, and noticed some cheese on a 


| plate before her. 


rendering of the 


sheaves.”’ 


‘Mamma,’ 


familiar 


““Yes'm, we did. 


’ 


said she, ‘is that 


We 
Which was her 
“Bringing in the 


” 


| One day at luncheon Mamie was very greatly 


delighted with some honey which had been sent 
| her by a friend who lives in the country and keeps | 
After eating a while in silence, she ex- 
| claimed, ‘*Doesn’t Mrs. Lepley teach her bees to 


| bees. 


| make nice honey !” 


7 I 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 
CHARADE. 
My first is hunted by northern lakes; 
At my second men eat their till; 


My whole full many a farmer takes, 
‘o carry his grist to mill. 


2. 
REVERSALS. 
| An act or a writing on parchment, whose name, 


| Spelled backwards or forwards, is. still just the 
same. 


A note used in music, whose time doth proclaim, 
And backwards or forwards ‘tis still just the same. 


A beautiful scent, of very great fame, 
And backwards or forwards ? tis still just the same. 


| One who revives either glory or shame, 


| And backwards or for wards’ tis still just the same. 


My next you will find a 
feminine name, 
And backwards or for- 
wards ‘tis still just 

the same. 


A word which doth civil 
affairs proclaim, 
And backwards or for. 

wards ‘tis still just 
the same. 
T. 


N. M. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


Although my 
made for all 
They’re few who daily 
use it, 
And if ’twere 
me to keep 
I surely should refuse 


Jirst 


is 
offered 


it; 
And yet to be deprived, 
oh, no! 
There's nobody would 
choose it. 
My second ever is the 
type 
Of innoe ence bucolic, 
And light 0’ heels enjoys 
a life 
That’s 


full of frisk 
and frolic. 
Strange that my whole 


should always mean 
confusion diabolic. 


4. 
NUMERICAL 


The answer 
of 85 letters. 

From 1 to 77 gives the 
dying speech of a fa- 
mous French orator and 
statesman. 

From 78 to 85 gives the 
name of the above per- 
son, who was born in 
Mare h, 1741. 

The 1, 3, 2, 6, 14, 17, 26, 
5, 10 is a voracious bird. 

The 4, 34, 19, 21, 13, 52, 
8 is a tumor on the fin- 
ger. 

The 7, 23, 74, 60, 41 is to 
issue forth. 

The 80, 44, 43, 
is depends. 

The 25, 22, 39, 68, 11, 16, 


ENIGMA. 


consists 






9, 65, 42 





For the Companion. 
BABY’S DINNER. 
Baby will not eat her dinner. 

Baby is a little sinner. 
Give it all to Kitty Cat, 
What will Baby say to that? 


——~+@>—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


note 
as if he did not 


fruit. 





wish to 


A look of distress came into the sweet 
face; I believe Rob was afraid to trust himself, | 


it 


“IT say, chum, I’ll give you this whole bag of | as current money 
peaches if you just show 
,’’ said the tempter. 


mine the corner of your | 
The child turned away, 
hear any more, 
young man opened the bag, and held 
just where he could see and smell the luscious | 


but the | 
out 


little | 


48 is stooped. 

The 12, 24, 77, 33, 32, 45, 
pm — 71, 72 is counter- 
“The 15, 84, 78, 35, 85, 73 
a string of shells used 
by the native North American 
| Indians. 

The 

The: 





47, = 40 is to appear. 
8, 4S 9, 51, 79, 57, 20 is realization. 
The: ° 63,2 27 is the woof of cloth. 
The 28) 66, 30, 29, 36, 59, 53 is the constituent part 
ofa thing. 
The 64, 76, 75, 46, 67, 56, 61 is to send aw ay. 
| The 82, 62, 54, 83, 8lis a kind of tea. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





ONE SMALL MAN’S PLAN. j= when a man left his seat on the other side, to | 1. Charles Sumner, 
le Tae get off the car, the little boy slipped quickly | 2, 1, «po err is human; to forgive, divine.” 
| The ‘“blue-line’’ street-car stopped at the cor- | down, left the temptation behind, and climbed | 2. “The first blow makes the fray.” 
ner, and a rather anxious-looking young woman | jnto the vacant place. . 3. “More haste, less speed.” 
put a small boy inside. A pair of prettily gloved hands began almost . a a ethan, sei setae sae tia 
ea iY os ay are Fi 8 are 0 his beast. 
“Now, Rob, she said, as she hurried out to | | unconsciously to clap, and then everybody clapped | 6. “A drowning man will catch ata straw.” 
the platform again, “don’t lose that note I gave | and applauded until it might have alarmed Rob, | 7. “Lively kittens make sober old eats.” 


you; don’t take it out of your pocket at all.” 


“No’m,” 


shaking their bells, trotted off with the car. 


*““What’s your name, Bub? 


ous-looking young man sitting beside him. 


right on to the little ferry-boat, swinging to the | he only said again, ‘‘Let me see it.’ 
“1 tan’t,’’ said Robert Cullen Deems. 
] 


big cable stretched across the river. 


The driver got down and held his horses’ heads, 
for the boat had no guards. 


; A man stood at the wheel that controlled the 
oat, and he began to turn it, and out they slid | 
racing current, for the river was high from 


on the r 
the rains. 

TI 
a bl: 


‘© man at the wheel was a big man, and had 
ick beard that came to his waist. 


“See here, if you don’t, I'll scare the horses 


| and make them run away.’ 
|an apprehensive look at the belled horses, but 
shook his head. 
“Here, Bub, I'll give you this peach if you pull | 


’ 


that note half-way out of your pocket.”” 


peo} 





dle looked angry. 


said the little man, looking wistfully 
after his mother as the conductor pulled the strap, | 
the driver unscrewed his brake, and the horses, 


asked a mischiev- 


“Robert Cullen Deems,”’ he answered, politely. 
‘*“Where are you going ?”’ 
“To my grandma’s.”” 
“Let me see that note in your pocket.”’ 
The look of innocent surprise in the round face | 
drove | ought to have shamed the baby’s tormentor, but | 


The little boy cast 


The boy did not reply, but some of the older | | exclaiming : 


if a young lady sitting by had not slipped her 


her face : 


from it.” 


| pocket. 


LittLe Georgia was visiting a short time ago 
in a family who were fond of lawn tennis, and 
saw for the first time a racket. 

She seized it the moment her eves fell upon it, 
and began making mysterious passes across it 


arm around him, and said with a sweet glow on | 


“Tell your mamma that we all congratulate 
her upon having a little man strong enough to 
resist temptation, and wise enough to run away 


I doubt if that long, hard message ever reached 
Rob’s mother, but no matter, the note got to his 
| grandmother without ever coming out 





“You cannot catch old birds with chaff.” 
9%. “Truth lies in a well.” 
10. “Age thinks all youth folly.” 


ll. “Lying rides on debt’s back.” 
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| With both hands. 


| music out of that kind of a fiddle.” 


She labored at this till at last her patience gave 
| out, and she threw down the racket in disgust, 
‘sT don’t see how you can make any 


Centrals—Mrs. Barbauld. 


3. You-ten-sill—Utensil. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pene. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75 —are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishe 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 
ao 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 























and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own re- | 
sponsibility. | 
Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. | 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinaances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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| and the owners, till a wave swept him away. 





VACCINATION AND RE-VACCINATION. 


The tendency of small-pox to reappear as an | 
epidemic from time to time is noticeable even in 
countries where vaccination prevails and is some- 
what thoroughly enforced. 

Are we, then, to infer that vaccination is a fail- 
ure, as some persons contend? By no means; the 
carefully gathered facts of all lands prove the 
reverse. For instance, in the great epidemic in 
Sheffield, England, four years ago, vaccinated 
children were seen to be twenty times as safe 
from an attack as the unvaccinated, and nearly five 
hundred times less liable to a fatal result. Three 
things, however, seem to be established : 

(1.) Some persons have a susceptibility to small- 
pox which is not readily overcome, either by vacci- 
nation, or by a previous attack of the disease. A 
Sister of Charity, who had been successfully vacci- 
nated in childhood, had a severe attack of small- 
pox at the age of thirteen. Four years later she 
was again successfully vaccinated, and still again 
Persons have been known to take 






in adult age. 
the disease several times. 


(2.) During an epidemic of small-pox, the sus- 


ceptibility to it is greatly increased. Persons who, 
in ordinary circumstances, might be exposed to 
the disease with little risk, will often take it readily 
during its prevalence. 

(3.) Vaccination, as a general fact, loses its pro- 
tective power after a few years, especially prior 
to adult age. In the Sheflield epidemic it was 
found that the safety of the twice-vaccinated was 
twelve times as great as that of those who had 
been vaccinated only once. 

Every child should be vaccinated in infancy, and 
again at the age, say, of seven. It is safer to re- 
peat the operation again in youth, if an epidemic 
is prevailing; but in every case it should be re- 
peated after adult age is reached. 

Vaccination should be compulsory. Where it is 
voluntary, tens of thousands of persons neglect it. 
In Berlin, under compulsory vaccination and re- 


vaccination, deaths from small-pox are less than | 


two per cent.; in Paris, under voluntary vaccina- 
tion, they are nearly twenty-nine per cent. The 
change in Germany from voluntary to compulsory 
vaccination reduced the death-rate from this dis- 
ease from thirty-four per cent. to two per cent. 


siecsiccaaabeiaedy 
HE REMEMBERED. 
A gentleman who is a great traveller, and who is 


always accompanied in his wanderings by a bull- 
terrier to which he is much attached, arrived one 


day last summer in the city of Florence. His dog | 


was for some reason entrusted to the care of a 
porter at the station, and in the excitement of the 
crowd and under the unusual experience of being 
separated from his master, who generally kept the 
animal with him, Bruno was moved to make his 
escape. 

The most careful search was made, and before 
going to his hotel the traveller went to the police 
station to notify the gens @armes of his loss. It 
was more than an hour before he reached his hotel. 
When he got there he spoke of his loss, so that if 
anything was heard of the dog it would be under- 
stood that the animal belonged to him. To his 
astonishment the porter said: 

“But your dog is here, sir. He came before you, 
and we did not know to whom he belonged.” 

“The dog is here!” repeated the gentleman in 
surprise. ‘How came he here?” 

“He ran in, sir, about half an hour ago, and after 
snufling about the office for a little, he ran upstairs. 
1 gave orders to have him driven out, but the boys 
have been busy, and he is up there somewhere 
now.” 

The traveller, of course, went upstairs at once, 
and there on the mat before the chamber numbered 
forty-four lay Bruno, who sprang up with the 
most frantic demonstrations of delight at finding 
his master again. 


THE YOUTH’S 


The gentleman remembered that two years pre- 
vious he had been with the dog in Flerence, and 
had stayed at this hotel. He did not remember 
that he had occupied this particular room; but on 
reference to the hotel register such was found to 
be the fact. 

The dog had remembered not only the hotel but 
the chamber, and when he found himself lost ina 
strange city he at once ran to the place where he 
and his master had been together before. 


——_>—_—__ 


ONLY ONE SAVED. 


Almost every dweller by Maine’s rock-bound 
coast has heard that dreaded sound, so graphically 
described by Mrs. Thaxter: 


“When morning dawned, above the din 
Of gale and breakers boomed a gun! 
Another! We who sat within 
Answered with cries each one.” 


Mr. S. A. Drake tells, in “‘The Pine-Tree Coast,” 
the story of a shipwreck on Cutts Island, in which 
all on board perished except the first mate. 


The brig Hattie Eaton was caught in the equinoc- 
tial gale of March, 1876. Captain Cook, seeing 
that his vessel was driving on a lee-shore, steerec 
for a strip of smooth water among the roaring 
breakers. A huge wave lifted the brig, and left 
her wedged between two rocks, a few cables’ 
lengths from the shore. The seas flooded her deck 
and pounded her to pieces. 

People ran up and down the beach, eager to aid, 
but were prevented by the surf, which threatened 
certain death to any who attempted to reach the 
doomed vessel. 

The brave, cool captain worked his way out over 
the bow, where he could be heard by those on 
shore, and shouted farewell messages to his wife 


One by one the crew were torn from the brig and 
dashed upon the rocks. At last only one man re- 
mained on board—he held a place at the bow. 

The sight roused the shoremen to attempt his 
rescue. Taking hold of hands, they rushed out in 
the wake of a receding wave. The foremost man 
of the living chain got near the brig, and held out 
his hand. It was seized by the mate, who, more 
dead than alive, was dragged ashore. 


—_——g—_—. 
MUCH PASSING. 


When a stranger comes upon a person living in 
a lonely place, he is usually struck by the complete 
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Children often look pale and sick from no other 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” a simple remedy. [Adv. 
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All makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 
rices guaranteed. Send for cata and 
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Book-keeper’s Ledger-closing Chart. 
Showing the Representative Accounts, Inventories, 
Transfers, Profit and Loss and division of same, also 
Inventories brought down, books opened. Chart illus- | 
trated and explained, work proved ; the ledger is closed | 
by it, thus avoiding errors. Mailed, on receipt of $1.00. | 
Copyrighted and published by J. W. SEYMOUR, Prac- | 
tical Book-keeper, 57 State St., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Not everybody can visit the Spas of Europe, the most | 
famous of all which is Carlsbad, and which has been 
known for centuries for its healing properties ; but | 
every one can have the Spa on his sideboard in the 
shape of the CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT, which is evap- | 
orated from the Sprudel Spring at Carlsbad, and ex- 
ported to the United States. 











(ALL NATIONS IN LINE AT THE SPRUDEL.) 








identification of the man with his locality, and the 
effect is often droll enough. An illustration of 
this is given in a scrap of conversation between a 
traveller and a man who lived in an isolated house 
on a Western prairie. 

“You must find it terribly lonely here,” observed 
the visitor, who was a ge with a view to 
establishing a cattle ranch. “I suppose there is 
never any passing?” 

ay 


The CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder form) is an 
excellent aperient, laxative and diuretic. It clears the | 
complexion and purifies the blood. It is of great bene- | 
| fit in temporary and habitual constipation, liver and 
kidney diseases, chronic catarrh of the stomach and 
bowels, rheumatism and gout, etc., and should be used 
early in the morning before breakfast. Care must be 
exercised to obtain the genuine article, which is im- 
ported in round bottles. Each bottle comes in a paper 
cartoon. Write for pamphlet. Price per bottle, 75 cts. 





yh yes,” was the reply, “sometimes there is 
considerable. Why, pe day before yesterday 
there was three hundred went by.” 

“Three hundred people!” the visitor exclaimed, 
- amazement. ‘I shouldn’t have thought it possi- 
yle.”” 

“Oh, not people,” said the other, equally sur- 
yrised at being so mistaken. “Three hundred 
1ead of cattle.” 

“I see,” the stranger answered, smiling at his 
own error. “I have not become part of the coun- 
try yet, or 1 should have known what you meant.” 


a 
BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


In the province of Holstein, noted for its supe- 
rior breed of cattle, the country people are not 
only very thrifty but exceedingly fond of their 
cows, as may be gathered from the following char- 
acteristic story : 

Farmer Jan was walking sadly down the road 
one day when the village pastor met him. 

“Why so sad, Farmer Jan?” said the pastor. 

“Ab, I have a sad errand, pastor,” said Jan. 

“What is it?” 

“Farmer Henrik’s cow is dead in my pasture, 
and I am on my way to tell him.” 

“A hard task, Jan.” 

“Indeed it is. But I shall break it to him gently.” 

“How will you do that?” 

“T shall tell him first that it is his mother who is 
dead; and then, pore opened the way for sadder 
news still, I shall tell him that it is not his mother, 
but the cow!” 


—_———____. 


NEW VEGETABLES. 


The soil of Nebraska surely exhibits some queer 
freaks as a result of dry weather, if the little fel- 
low mentioned below is to be believed. 


An almost total failure of crops caused the dis- 
slay of farm products at a county fair in western 
Nebraska to be very limited this year. Little 

| Georgie had been to the fair with his papa, and 
came home disgusted, and exclaimed, with much 
indignation: 

“Why, mamma, there wasn’t a single thing in 

| the vegetable department, except a goose and two 
| glasses of jelly!” 


| —_——e 


WHAT KILLED HIM. 


| A typographical error is thus accounted for by 
the Whiteside Herald: 
Cope : That new reporter spells “victuals” 
**y-i-t-a-l-s.” 
Foreman: Yes, he’s fresh. Make it right, and 
put the item in here. We must get to press in just 
three minutes. 
The item was put in place, and this is the way 
the public read it: 
“The verdict of the coroner’s jury was that the 
deceased came to his death from the effects of a 
| gunshot wound in his victuals.” 


—_>—___ 


SOMETHING FUNNY. 


When a boy wants a favor very much indeed, he 

can generally find a way to express himself. 
| Little Charley asked his mother to talk to him, 

and say something funny. 
| ‘How can I?” she answered. “Don’t you see I 
am busy baking these pies?” 
| ‘Well, you might say, ‘Charley, won’t you have 
}apie?? That would be very funny for you.” —New 
York World. 

en 





|. A PERFECTLY simple and innocent remark may 
| have a queer sound, as when a lady wound up a 
letter by saying: “Now I must say good-by, for 
| my feet are so cold that I can hardly hold the 
pen.”—Pick Me Up. 


| Sent by mail securely packed, $1.00. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, 


6 Barclay Street, New York. 
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Our customers’ Success is our Success; our 

prosperity depends on buyers being satisfied ;= 
with the prices paid; with the condition o 
orders on arrival; with the results after plant 
ing. Our ROSES, Popular Flowers, Bulbs= 
=and Seeds, are therefore the best tha 
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GUIDE, 124 pages, describes upwards of= 
2,000 varieties— classification original; helps= 
=the buyer—FREE. It will profit you to= 
send a postal card for it to-day. Orders for a= 
single packet of Seed or 1,000 Roses equal 
ly welcome. Everything by mail post paid 
safe arrival guaranteed to all Post Offices 
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France, and is the beginning of a new and distinct class 


milion red of the most acne 4 shade. The flowers are a 
ceptionally large, and borne in immense spherical balls, 
compact, dense growth, and has all the qualities that go 





fuliness and beauty of the doubles without the’ 
unsightly when planted outside. I have grown an i 
beautiful Geranium in a bed or clump, and it will delight 
pleasing color. Price, ents; 3 for 50 Cents; 8 for 
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59 The Giant Among Geraniums, 


This magnificent Geranium is the 
product of Mr. Bruant of Poitiers, 
We consider this the best bedding Geranium of all varie 


ties. The plant redounds in vigor; foliage strong, striking and of perfecthabit. Color of the flower is a bright ver 


bsolutely perfect in shape, color and make-up; trusses ex 
often measuring eight inches in diameter. It makes a 
to make the perfect bedder that it is. Fine also in pots. 


The flower of this Geranium is a happy consummation of what it should be to bloom st effec- 
tive in appearance. It is of the semi-double type (the most striking of all) only the deal vag beds ete» 

the base of the petals, allowing them free development, and at the same time showing the semi-double type. It 

al e advant of both tpyes, the a development and free blooming qualities of the singles, the 

r great fault of having the florets damp and drop off and become 

mmense stock of this variety. Try a dozen or more of this 


le form takes place near 


you the summer through, with its handsome foliage and 
1.00 or 12 for $1. 
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day, sometimes it came to her by the piece, to be 
done at her home. 

It was impossible for her not to do her very 
best in any work that came to her hands, for she 
possessed that kind of conscience which com- 

| pelled it. Whoever employed her once was sure 
to engage her a second time, and she began to 
number among her employers, regular customers, 
who engaged her to come to their houses to sew 
by the week. 

By and by she was persuaded to acquaint her- 

THROWN ON HER OWN RESOURCES. | self with the best methods of cutting and fitting 
ladies’ dresses and children’s garments. This 
added new interest to her work. She developed 

| artistic skill in planning and making dresses for 
In no particular has the condition of women children, while her passionate love for them gave 

changed so greatly for the better, during the last | her great joy in the work. 

twenty-five years, as in their increased opportuni- 

ties for self-support. 





For the Companion. 


By Mary A. Livermore. 
Third Paper. 


Her health has improved, she has grown hap- 
| pier, brighter and prettier, the demand for her 


Fifty years ago the only occupations open to | services is beyond her ability and time, her com- 
women who were obliged to maintain themselves | pensation is never less than two doilars a day, 
were teaching, millinery, dress-making, tailoring, | and the poor little home, with its beloved inmates, 
household service, factory work, and plain sew- | has taken on new life. 

There are numerous instances of young girls 


ing. The available occupations had increased to 
twenty-seven in 1860, the year before the out- 
break of the Civil War. 

A few months ago, the Chief of the National 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor published a report 
in which he stated the number of employments 
open to women at the present time to be three 
hundred and forty-two. 

It is possible for the young woman of to-day, 
with average ability and average force of charac- 
ter, to find remunerative employment. Her com- 
pensation will be small at first, but by conscien- 
tious work, and by fitting herself to do something 
better, she will become more valuable, and 
will command better pay. 

In all Northern cities and large towns, 
there are organizations which endeavor to 
increase the industrial ability of young 
women who aspire to better work than 
they are doing and to larger wages. 

Inthe Working Girls’ Clubs, the Helping 
Hand Societies, the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, I have found girls 
learning to make button-holes; hard at 
work, with cash-book in hand, at mental 
arithmetic, fitting to be cashiers; taking 
lessons in penmanship, and also in gram- 
mar, for the correction of defects in chi- 
rography and colloquial speech—all with 
reference to obtaining a higher place in the 
world of work. 

Two young girls, orphaned, poor and 
friendless, came to Boston a vear ago in 
quest of employment. They found it in 
one of the dry goods stores, but were paid 


Starting again for Uncle Sidney's. 


> n . . : 

only two dollars each per week. Renting a cheap | unable to leave their homes on account of duties 
and poor apartment, and carefully husbanding | there which require their presence. A young girl 
the little store of money and household conve- | in Vermont, into whose care was given a blind 


. . — | . o 

niences they brought with them, they joined a} mother and a_ paralytic father, needed most 
Working Girls’ Club, were trained for more valu- | urgently an addition to the family income. In 
able service than that performed by cash girls, | the little village where she lived it was impossible 


and now receive each five dollars a week as | to procure it. 
| 
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berries, having cleared jointly, the year before, 
over one thousand dollars. ‘They had, however, 
been trained to the employment. 

Whether one lives in the city or country, the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 98 
Boylston Street, Boston, will undertake to sell in 
their Exchange any articles made by women and 
girls, for which they cannot elsewhere find a 
market. 

Any useful or fancy articles, decorated china 
and pottery, wares necessary to the toilet or for 
travelling, dainty gifts for anniversary and birth- 
day occasions,—these are always acceptable, if 
well done, and if possible will be sold at the valua- 
tion of the manufacturer, with a ten per cent. 
commission deducted, to defray the cost of selling. 

Women and girls carry thither for sale bread 
and cake of their manufacture, jellies, crumpets, 
pressed meats, and all other kinds of portable 
dainties, which are always good. The demand in 
this departinent exceeds the supply. 

Let me, in closing, assert my life-long convic- 
tion thatevery girl, rich or poor, should be trained 
to self-support. No matter what a girl’s accom- 

plishments may be, she is not 
thoroughly educated unless she is 
taught some profession, trade, busi- 
ness, or remunerative industry, by 
which she may earn her living, if it be 


“thrown on her owr 


' and two or three games of “I spy’’ and ‘‘hide and 
coop.” 

It was on one of these infrequent visits at Uncle 
Sidney’s that the following adventure took place. 

At dinner on the second day of my visit, my 
uncle said to Doat, **Eli Bartlett, who lives over 
at Kimball’s Mill, on Stony Brook, has offered to 
let me have a dozen of his new buff Cochin eggs 
to set. I want you to take the horse and wagon 
and go over after them this afternoon.”’ 

‘Dear me! are you going to pay the awful 
price Bartlett asks for those eggs, Sidney ?’* cried 

Aunt Cordelia. 

“Wal, "Delia, the last time I saw him, he said 
he would take off a little from the two dollars 
that he’s usually asked,”’ replied Uncle Sidney. 
“I guess they’re really a fine breed of hens,”’ he 
added. 

“T should think they ought to be, at two dollars 
a dozen for the eggs!’’ exclaimed Aunt Cordelia. 

“And it’s fully eight miles over there, and a 
dreadful roundabout road, too. I don't believe 
Doat can find the way.” 

“Humph! I guess I can!" cried Doat, who 
was elated with the idea of the trip. ‘Anyway, 
cousin and I have tongues in our heads and can 
inquire.” 

“I’m going to give them a map, ona piece of 
board,”’ said Uncle Sidney; “a map of the road 
and all the turns and the forks with other roads. 
If they follow the map they can’t miss the way.” 

We took a half-bushel measure, filled with 
oats, in which to pack the precious eggs; and 
after some time spent over it Uncle Sidney handed 
us a bit of planed bass-wood board on which he 
had drawn, with a pencil, a map that somewhat 
resembled the diagram given below. 

“This long line is the road you are to follow,” 
said Uncle Sidney ; ‘and these short lines leading 
off from it are roads which you mustn't take. 
You keep to the right all the way over there. It 
is the last house before you come to the sawinill. 
The little crosses are places where there are 
houses beside the road. Now mind the map, 
boys, and you can't miss your way.” 

Doat took the reins to drive old Dolly. I held 
the board map, and we set off in great glee. 

Two boys of our age, with a horse to drive, are 
not often in low spirits. Our heads were up. 
We halloved to all the boys we saw on the road 
or in the fields, whistled to all the dogs, yowed at 
all the cats, cackled to all the roosters and 


necessary. Let | ganders, and when in the woods a partridge flew 
every girl, whether | up beside the way, oh, how we longed for a gun! 


1| Everything that stirred we saw. I believe we 


resources”’ or not, understand that never | killed two snakes, and we saw two big hen- 
have women and girls had such oppor- | hawks. 


tunities for self-support as at the present time 


" Spring was now at hand; the afternoon was 


Never have women been so banded together | warm, and only in the woods a few little patches 
to help one another as to-day; and never has it of ice remained from the winter snows. ‘The 


been so important that girls should do conscien- | whole drive of eight miles was one long streak of 
tious and thorough work as now, that they may enjoyment. 


hold all the advantages that have been gainec 
for them, and that others may follow. 
For the first step toward advancement in profit 


saleswomen, with a cheerful determination to do 
better vet. 
A young girl of my acquaintance ina suburban 


town was orphaned some three years ago by the 
death of her father, who had supported himselt | 
and daughter on a salary that was barely sufficient | 


for their daily needs. 
Only sixteen vears old, penniless, without rela- 
tives who could aid her, and untrained in any 


remunerative industry, her outlook was dreary. | 


But she had good health, a good grammar-school 
education, energy and courage. 

The sale of household goods and of a few val- 
uables belonging to her father, which she could 
not afford to keep, brought her a little money. 
She obtained a temporary home with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, in Boston, where, 
at moderate cost, she was furnished most excel- 
lent accommodations. 

She entered a business school to learn ty pe- 
writing, and, quick to learn, made such rapid 
progress that in a few months she began to earn 


a little money by occasional jobs of copying | 


Which she solicited. 

Then she made the discovery that she would be 
eligible to a better position if she united stenogra- 
phy with type-writing. Unhesitatingly she bent 
all her energies to the acquisition of this art. For 
nearly a year she has been entrusted with almost 
the entire correspondence of a business house in 
one of the inland cities of Massachusetts. 

One ef the firm dictates replies to the letters 
that are received by every mail, which the lady 
clerk takes down as rapidly as they are spoken, 
Copies them in correct style upon the type-writer, 
and takes them to the office for the signature of 
the firm. Her bargain was for twelve dollars a 
Week the first year, but her salary is to be ins 


‘teased, for her painstaking experience has | 


fre: > a r : 
Steatly enhanced her value to the establishment: 


I know another young girl, of nearly the same 
age, Who, with a younger invalid brother, was 
left even more destitute, with less of health, 
education and ability. A maiden aunt, herself 


Very s ates s 
ie poor, received the twain into her humble 
lome, 


Chis girl was a fair hand-seamstress, and a very 


go > j j j i 
good sewing-machine operator. By the joint con- 
tributions of frie 


lid nds she became the owner of a 
SEWing-miac 


¥ ‘hine, and timidly sought employment. 
_ A few women of philanthropic spirit aided her 
in her quest, 

Sometimes she 


| In despair, and with profuse and unneeded 
apologies, she sent me several pots of fruit jellies, 
| jams and marmalades, which she wished me to 
| examine, and tell her how she could convert them 
into money. I found customers who immediately 
bought all her domestic wares, they were so ex- 
cellent; and as her manufactures increased, they 
found additional purchasers for her dainties, who 
paid for them the price she asked. 

Another girl, similarly anchored to her home 
| by heavy cares, was in desperate need of money, 
and yet seemed to be lacking in gifts by which it 
is acquired. 

She applied to several families in the town who 
were in good circumstances, to be engaged to 
repair weekly the family wardrobe, and the table 
and bed linen. 

To test her ability, she was at first employed in 
mending stockings, and carried home with her on 
| the first application forty-one pairs of hose, all 
needing repair, gathered from eight households. 
She executed this uninteresting work so well that 
she was trusted still further. 

She has pursued this occupation for at least a 
dozen years. The repairing of elegant dresses, 
the re-bosoming and re-cuffing of fine shirts, the 
mending of lace curtains, with other like work, 
requiring care and patience, all find their way to 
her hands, as well as the coarser work of repair- 
ing the family wardrobe. 

She has elevated her nondescript employment 
into a business, devotes her whole time to it, and 
has succeeded so well that she now has in a 

savings-bank, laid by for “a rainy day,”’ a small 
| amount which is constantly increasing. 

I recall another instance of a young girl, living 
on a Massachusetts farm, whom duty held to the 
| homestead for the sake of ker parents and a 
brother whom they were carrying through college. 
She got permission of her father to carry out 
| some ambitious plans she had conceived, of rais- 
| ing fine breeds of poultry. 
| She made her first hennery herself, rude but 

serviceable. She bought the best books on 
poultry-raising, and studied the business. She 





| has prospered, enlarged her henneries, found | 


ready customers and good prices for eggs, spring 
chickens and Thanksgiving poultry, and her 


1 Thanks to the map, which we consulted at 
every turn and fork of the road, there was no 
- | difficulty in finding the way to Eli Bartlett's, 


able employment is to do that well and thoroughly 
that comes first to hand, no matter how humble 
the work may be. | 


although, owing to our many halts, we did not 


| arrive there until about four o'clock in the after- 


noon. 
Mr. Bartlett was away from home, but Mrs. 


OVER 


“Going over to Uncle Sidney's’ 


—_ ~2 


For the Companion. 


TO UNCLE SIDNEY’S. 


, 


bright spots in a lonely boyhood. 
Uncle Sidney lived not far from the “great | atthe sawmill, where an upright saw was dancing 
river,’ as the old people of the county quaintly | merrily, up and down, through a spruce log, and 


styled the Androscoggin. 
his farm had! 


was one of the 


Bartlett sold us the dozen eggs, for which she ex- 
}acted the sum of a dollar and eighty-five cents. 
| This she declared was quite too little, since her 
| husband had paid ten dollars for three buff Cochin 
| chickens. 
She showed us how to pack the eggs; but before 
starting jor home, we ran down the hill to look 


How many attractions | at the water-wheel underneath. 
To say nothing of Doat, a stout 


We stayed so long at the mill that Mrs. Bartlett 


lad of about my own age, and my other cousins, | came down the hill to call us. 


girls, who at that period of my life did not count, | 


“You've a long way to go, and must drive 


there were a foxhound, two Guinea-hens, a horse | carefully,’ said she. ‘I think you'd better be 
that we could ride, two trout brooks, a flock of | going. It will be dark before you get home.”’ 


geese, two large old barns to climb in, hens’ nests 
to hunt, calves to yoke and sheep to sa!t. 


a boy's paradise. 
But alas! the distance from my home was_ old road close by the Widow Green's farm,” they 
nearly twenty miles, and the way was by many a explained to us. 


devious country road. 


I could go only once a, 


The mill men told us that we could save two 


It was | miles’ travel by taking a new road from the mill 


up through the woods. ‘It comes out into the 


We decided to take the new road, so we drove 
down to the mill and turned 








into it. The position and the 
relation of the new road to 
the old road are indicated hy 
the dotted line in the dia- 
gram. 

The new road led through 
pine woods. It was not a 
well - beaten thoroughfare, 
and we drove slowly, having 
the welfare of those precious 








eggs at heart. 
Of course our board-map 


year, or twice at most, when lucky opportunities | was of no use tous here. Wecame to one cross- 
and my personal behavior chanced to open the | road, and after a time to another. I thought that 


way. 


this must be the ‘old road;”’ and that we ought 


“Tf you will be a good boy and work well till | to turn to the left. 


| the last of April, you may go over to Uncle 


Sidney’s, perhaps.”’ 


Thus spake darkly the family oracle. 
‘perhaps 


” 


“But where’s the Widow Green’s place ?’’ said 
| Doat. 
| 


The| There were no buildings in sight near the turn. 
was depressing. Yet even with that We heard afterward that they were hidden by a 


black shadow of doubt across the sunshine of | clump of pines a little way along the old road. 


| hope, it was worth a great effort; for a visit to | After some hesitation we drove on, crossing our 


| profits year before last were nearly five hundred | Uncle Sidney’s meant four or five days of un-/ proper route, and continued along a road—as will 


dollars. 


| 


| ° 
| alloyed joy. 
I was told of another instance, on a recent visit | 


be seen from the diagram—which led, still through 


Even when Doat was obliged to work a few | pine woods, down into the valley of the “great 


and work found its way to her. | to Dighton, Massachusetts, where two girls had | hours of the day, there was time for several enter- | river.”’ 
went out to families to sew by the | achieved great success in the culture of straw-| prises, great to us, expeditions, jaunts, hunts, | 


By this time the sun had set; and after going on 
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for a considerable time, our courage and our | 
spirits began to fail us, with the dusk and the un- | 
certainty. 

We strained our eyes for some signs of a turn to 
the left; but still the road led on and on through 
what seemed endless woods. 

At last we saw, or fancied we saw, a dark object | 
run across the road, at a little distance in advance. | 
Fearing that it was a bear, we were much inclined | 
to turn the horse and go back; for old Dolly did 
not show much spirit on this road. 

We came to a halt. Doat proposed that we 
should keep on a little way further, while | counted | 
three hundred, slowly, and then, if we did not come 
to a turn, that we should go back. He whipped up 
and I began to count, slowly. 

But before I had quite reached three hundred, 
we heard shouting ahead. The sound of human 
voices in the darkened woodland cheered us up so 
much that we resolved to go on and inquire our 
way. 

The road led at once down a long hill. We saw 
a fire ahead, and what, in the obscurity, appeared 
to be a wide, open place, where we caught the 
gleam of water. Dark forms, as of men, flitted in 
frout of the fire; and again a long halloo woke the 
forest echoes. 

“You don’t suppose they’re Indians, do you?” I 
asked Doat. 

He was not at all sure, but he did not think they 
were real Indians. 

The old horse plodded along; and as we drew 
near the men, who were gathered about the fire, 
two of them saw us and ran toward us with a wild 
whoop. They seized the horse by the bit and 
pulled him up into the fire-light. 

Thereupon a dozen or fifteen rough-looking 
fellows rose up, and after staring at us a moment, 
burst out in a loud laugh, followed by another wild 
whoop. 

They were a gang of river-drivers, or lumber- 
men, in charge of a “drive” of logs going down 
the river. No doubt, after reaching this place in 
the afternoon, one of their number had paid a visit 
to the much too “accommodating” town liquor- 
agent, and had returned with a large jug. 

At his best, a genuine river-driver is not often a 
gentle-mannered person; and an intoxicated river- 
dviver is sometimes a dangerous character. By 
the time we arrived, the men had passed consider- 
ably under the influence of the stuff they had been 
drinking. 

Earlier in the evening they had been to a brook 
hard by, and caught a great number of “suckers”— 
large, fat fish, weighing three or four pounds 
apiece. Three frying-pans were upon the coals, 
and bread was cooking in a tin “baker” nearly six 
feet long, on the other side. Pending these prepa- 
sations, the men were passing the jug, dancing, 
shouting, and brandishing their “‘peevy-hooks.” 

It was into the hands of these Philistines of the 
“great river” that Doat and I had fallen. 

They crowded around the wagon. “Hooray, 
bub!” one shouted. “Glad to see ye! Git right 
out and walk into the parlor! We’ll unharness 
your hoss.” 

Before Doat or I could remonstrate, they had 
lifted us both off the wagon-seat, and had old Dolly 
out of the shafts. 

We tried to tell them that we were lost and that 
we wanted to find our way home, but no one would 
listen. They caught us up bodily and seated us 
on a big box, with a lid and padlock, called a 
“wangin,” in which the river-drivers transport 
their tools and camp kit. 

They danced about us, slapped us on the back 
and shouted in our ears. I was terribly frightened, 
for | had no doubt they were all crazy. One ot 
them caught sight of the half-bushel with the oats, 
and ran to set it before old Dolly, who had been 
hitched to a tree hard by. 


around the fire. Then they began to ride old | 
Dolly, on some sort of wager, up and down the 
road, one after another. One tried to ride stand- 
ing on her back, “circus fashion,” but fell off re- 
peatedly. 

1 think it must have been midnight before the 
carousing flagged. At last the one who had given 
us the sweet-cake declared, in thick tones, that 
it “was time lill’ boys was abed.”’ He threw down 
some old coats behind the “wangin,” and told 
us that we could lie there. He brought a blanket, 
too, and spread it over us; and from some strange | 
freak of memory—memory of a boyhood, it may | 
be, when he had known better associations—he sat 
on the “‘wangin” and made us say our prayers. | 

Some of the lumbermen had already lain down | 
beside the fire. We lay still and waited, but at 
last we fell asleep. 

When I again opened my eyes the sun was shin- 
ing brightly on the river and among the pines. | 
Doat was still sound asleep. The cook was getting 
breakfast, and all the men were astir. 

They did not seem at all like the wild, noisy 


| 











| crew that had made the woods resound the previous | 


night; in fact, they appeared very sober and woe- 
begone. 

I wakened Doat and we edged out to the wagon. 
At first no attention was paid to us. Old Dolly 
had been hitched to one of the wheels of the wagon, 
and we began to harness her. 

The foreman of the gang then came and asked 
whose boys we were, where we lived and how we 
had come there. When we had explained it to 
him he said that he was sorry about the eggs. 

“Tell your father I’m sorry. Perhaps he’d like 
a mess of suckers. I'll send him some.” 

He picked up twenty or thirty large fish from 
the heap which they had caught, and put them in 
the back part of the wagon. Three or four of the 
other men now came forward; and seeing what 
the foreman was doing, each brought an armful, 
laughing. They filled the back of the wagon, and 
then brought stakes and some bits of board and 
built up a bin, which they filled at least three feet 
high with fish. 

The half-bushel measure was also packed full 
and set in front. They then gave us each a piece 
of cold sweet-cake and told us we might go, and 
laughed as we drove out of sight with our load, 
which was so heavy that old Dolly could scarcely 
do more than walk. 

We made the right turn this time, and reached” 
Uncle Sidney’s at about eight o’clock. As we 
drove into the yard with our load, Aunt Cordelia 
rushed to the door. 

“Why, you poor, dear boys!” she cried. ‘“‘Where 
in the world have you been all night? Sidney’s off 
looking for you. He started for Eli Bartlett’s at 
four o’clock this morning. But for mercy’s sake, 
what have you got there!” 

“A mess of suckers,” we replied, disconsolately. 
“But we’ve lost the buff Cochin eggs.” 

We poured out the tale of our adventures. By 
the time we had finished it and taken old Dolly 
from the wagon, Uncle Sidney came back from his 
fruitless quest. 

But both he and Aunt Cordelia bore the loss of 
the buff Cochin eggs with much greater fortitude 
than we had expected. They put down a barrel of 
suckers in pickle, and sent the hired man over for | 
another dozen of eggs two days later. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 
TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS OF THE 
INSECT WORLD. 
1.—The Ant-Lion’s Trap. 


Most insects that feed upon living creatures take 





“No, no!” screamed Doat. “You mustn’t do 
that. There are eggs in there!” 

“Aigs! aigs!” cried the man, swaying about and 
stirring the oats with one hand. ‘So they be! so 
they be! Let’s bile ’em, boys!” 

“No! no! no!” screamed Doat, rushing up. 
“They’re buff Cochin eggs, worth two dollars a 
dozen!” 

At this the noisy crew laughed loud and long. 
But “Bile ’em! bile ’em!” was still the cry. One 
brought a kettle, and another, with unsteady 
hands, began to put the eggs into it. Doat tried to 





take them away, and then the good-humor of the | 


intoxicated men turned to ferocity. Several of 
them sprang up to seize him, uttering threats. 


Doat started to run back along the road, but | 
three or four of the crew gave chase, one snatching | 


up a brand from the fire. 

I dared not stir from the “wangin.” They 
caught Doat, and dragged him back to the fire. 

“Put him into the wangin!” some one said. This 
suggestion pleased the humor of the others, and 
they pulled me off the box, threw epen the lid, and 
thrust Doat down into it. Frightened almost out 
of his senses at the idea of being shut up in sucha 
place, Doat screamed and kicked; but in he went, 
and down came the lid. 

“Oh, let me out! let me out! I shall smother!” 
screamed Doat. Hearing this last complaint, two 
of the men hoisted the lid, with me upon it, to 
give him air. This they continued to do at inter- 
vals, for several of the gang were not so tipsy as 
to have parted with all prudence. By and by they 
put a block under the lid, and let Doat peer out. 

But they boiled the precious eggs, and ate them 
with their fried suckers and a great molasses 
sweet-cake, hot from the tin baking-oven. 

At sight of the food and the eating, Doat and I 
stopped crying and looked on with some little 
reviving interest in life, for we were hungry. 
After a time one of the men who had lifted the lid 
brought a generous piece of sweet-cake to me. I 
found it so good that my tears dried for the time, 
and I passed some mouthfuls from it under the lid 
to Doat. 

At last they offered to let Doat out, if he would 
be “a good boy,” which he eagerly promised. He 
was allowed to sit on the “wangin” beside me 
again. Then we had more sweet-cake. 

But as soon as they had finished their supper the 
jug was broucht out again, and creat hilarity fol. 


their prey directly with claws and mouth. But 
some have ingenious ways of trapping their vic- 
tims which remind one of man’s methods of cap- 
turing wild beasts. 
| Among these is the ant-lion (Myrmeleon obso- 
| fetus). It belongs to the dragon-fly family—beauti- 
ful lace-winged creatures that brighten our land- 
scape as they flit to and fro, seizing and devouring 
insects in the warm days of summer. 
Dragon-flies are not favorite insects among Eng- 
| lish-speaking people, although their usefulness 
One may hear 





| 
| 


deserves a better reputation. 
them called “devil’s darning-needles” and “snake- 
| feeders,” to say nothing of the somewhat formida- 
| ble name already used, which recalls the fabled 
| monsters with whom saints and pilgrims of olden 
time are said to have done valiant battle, as did 
Saint George with the dragon. 

1 like the name by which the French call them 

much better. It is “demoiselle,” or “young lady ;” 
and it shows a sense of the real beauty of the 
| insects. 
Our ant-lion has a threefold existence. A part 
| of its life it spends as a larva; another part as a 
pupa, during which it falls asleep, and wakes up 
to the third and last stage of its existence, namely, 
the perfect winged insect. 

It is of an ant-lion in its first stage that I wish 
to write something, and the habit I am to describe 
gives it its special name, which indicates that it 


the field. 

I once had a fine opportunity to observe closely 
the habits of this insect. Several Myrmeleon larve 
were taken from the sandy soil of New Jersey, 
during the month of July, and brought in a large 
bow! filled with sand to my room in the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

In a short time the surface of the bow! was pitted 
with holes, from the size of a thimble upward. 
These were the ant-lion’s traps. They are little 
pits in the shape of an inverted cone. They are 
not dug, but formed in a way peculiar to this 
insect. 

When the larva wants to make a pit, it moves 
backward over the surface of the sand, directing 
its course downward and along a spiral line which 
gradually closes in upon the centre. 

The body is just beneath the surface during 
this movement, and the displaced grains of sand 
which fall back upon its long jaws are continually 
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| he will see all the grains around straightway begin 


preys upon ants as the lion does upon beasts of 
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the head. This motion is somewhat sidewise, and | bow her body in order to snap at her captor, but 


not unlike the preliminary passes of a butting | her jaws grasped only the gritty pellets of sand 


sheep or goat. 
The larva has another way of forming its pit. 
It burrows into the sand, just beneath the surface, 


| 
| 





and commences a series of violent tossings of the | the nests or formicaries of ants. 


head, by which the sand is snapped upward and 


which covered the ant-lion like an 
out of which the long hooked jaws alone projected. 


armor, and 


A favorite position for ant-lions’ traps is near 
I have seen them 


placed at the very doors of the immense colonies 


outward for the distance of several inches. This of the Cutting or Parasol-ants in Texas; and on 


causes a vortex toward which the surrounding 


the Great Divide of Colorado have found them at 


sand runs from all sides, thus naturally forming a | the entrance of the ant-hills. 


cavity or pit with smooth and sloping sides. 

In fact, the larva depends upon the well-known 
law of equilibrium to aid its labor. If the reader 
will scoop out a handful from a heap of dry sand, 


to move toward the centre of the vacuum. They 
will not stop until they are all in equipoise; and 
when the motion ceases, it will be found that a 
cavity has been formed precisely like the ant- 
lion’s pit. 

Does the little larva understand this matter? 
Whether it does or not, it acts as if it did. 

When the pit is finished, the ant-lion takes its | 
place in the apex, at the very bottom, with all its 


Evidently the larva knows how to find good 


| hunting-grounds; or—shall we rather say?—the 
|; mother Myrmeleon knows how so to deposit her 
| eggs that her young shall find fitting nurture when 

they need it. 


HENRY C. McCook. 
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For the Companion. 


CHEATING THE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Second Paper. 


Usually it is the inadequacy of the proofs 


body except the head and jaws quite covered over. | offered that leads an insurance company to inves. 
The jaws are laid flat, extending horizontally and | tigate suspected frauds, but sometimes it is the 


not vertically upward, although the habit may | 
vary in this respect. 
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Having thus carefully arranged its trap, how 
does the ant-lion get its victims into it? 

The insects most frequently trapped are ants. 
There is a vast deal of the Paul Pry in emmet 
nature; and the little fellows peep at and peer 
into almost everything they encounter. 

In the course of its wanderings an ant comes 
near the ant-lion’s pit. There for a moment it 
pauses, and that pause is often fatal. As it reaches 
out its two antenne, waving them to and fro, 
and stretches its neck over the edge of the crater, | 
the larva within begins a series of violent move- | 
ments. 

There is a popular notion that Myrmeleon throws 
sand at the ant in order to bring it down; but I} 
have seen nothing to justify this opinion. The 
fact seems to be that when the ant appears upon 
the edge of the trap, it is almost certain to dislodge 
some grains of sand, which roll down and notify | 
Myrmeleon that a visitor is near. 

Thereupon, as | have said, it begins a series of 
violent agitations. The surrounding sand is tossed 
up by the snapping movements of its long jaws, | 
already described. 

In my little colony in the bowl, even pellets of | 
sand as large as grains of rice were hurled clear | 
out of the bowl to the distance of seven inches on | 
the table. The sand was not thrown at the ant, 
but in all directions. If some ofthe grains struck | 
the ant, they were chance shots. 

This motion causes the agitation of the sand 
along the sides of the entire pit. Of course the | 
grains dislodged and snapped out of the pit by the 
ant-lion leave a vacancy, which is at once filled | 
by the grains lying above, and so a general move- 
ment downward is caused. 

From all sides the grains begin to flow toward 
the centre of the pit. The sand around the rim 
shares the movement, and the particles beneath 

| the very feet of the ant standing upon the edge 
begin to slide into the crater. 

When the descent is once begun there is no stop- | 
ping, and before the little creature knows what | 
has happened, it is borne rapidly down the smooth | 
sides of the pit, and lodged in the jaws of the 
terrible larva waiting to devour it. 

The ants show a strange fascination for the pit, 
even if they make their escape. 

A large Carpenter ant (Camponotus Pennsylvan- 
icus) was seized, escaped, rushed out of the hole, 
then in and out once more, and around the edge as 
though verily dazed. 
and looking for some one to fight! 

It was rather too large an insect for the ant- 
lion to handle, or it would not have escaped; but 
I wondered that, having once got out of the trap, it 
should be disposed to put itself again in danger. 
However, I cannot affirm that human beings are 
always wiser, in similar adventures, than this in- 
sect was. 

I must say that [ have rarely seen ants deliber- 
ately walk into the pit. The insects usually 
stopped upon the edge when they reached it in the 
course of their rambles, then threw up their an- 
tennz and waved them restlessly; sometimes they 
stretched a forefoot over the brink; sometimes 
they retreated; sometimes turned and began to 
walk around the mouth of the pit. 

| The agitation of the sand produced by these 
|movements generally aroused the ant-lion to 
action, and by the process above described the 
sand was withdrawn from beneath the feet of 
the insect, which slid along with the tiny sand- 
avalanche into the apex. There it was seized, 
unless, as sometimes occurred, it was fortunate 
enough to make its escape. 

The jaws of the ant-lion are long, hooked man- 
dibles. 
seized by these instruments and held off “at arm’s 
length,” so to speak. 

Then the larva jerks and threshes its captive 
violently until it is exhausted. Meanwhile its 
efforts at defence are made vain by the distance at 
which it is held from any vital point of its captor. 

Ants which are provided with stings try eagerly 
to use them, but are prevented by this distance 
from doing so, and are made quite defenceless. 

In the same way the formidable toothed mandibles 
of the Carpenter ant, by means of which she ex- 
cavates her wooden galleries and decapitates her 
victims with the facility of the guillotine, are ren- 
dered useless. 





This defence is made more complete by the posi- 


tion of the larva underneath the sand. A Carpen- 


lowed. They ran races, and hauled our wagon | thrown upward and well away by sharp jerks of | ter ant, when seized by a hind leg, was seen to | for St. Louis to take a tour on a steamer up the 


Perhaps it was only angry, | 


When an ant descends into the pit, it is } 


plausibility and completeness of the testimony that 
first excites suspicion. 

Thus when a certain insurance company received 
a document covering over forty foolscap pages in 
proof of a death which it had no reason to doubt, 
the anxiety of the heir to make out his case led the 
Officials to look into the circumstances with more 
than ordinary care. The result was that the policy. 
holder, who, it was alleged, had been drowned, 
was found alive and well, waiting in hiding for the 
money which he expected his son to get. 

The son was a young lawyer, and his desire to 
show his knowledge of legal forms and the nature 
of evidence led him into a prolixity which betrayed 
him. If he had confined himself to a simple cohe- 
rent statement, he might have succeeded in his 
dishonest purpose. 

Drowning is the cause of death most frequently 
alleged in attempted frauds on life-insurance com- 
panies. A man goes on board a steamer and enters 
his state-room, but cannot be found after the vessel 
has started; or he puts off for a row in a small 
boat, which afterwards drifts ashore without him, 
having apparently been stove or capsized; or he 
goes bathing, taking with him some dull-witted 
person who can be easily deceived, and who, 
cheated by appearances, returns to tell of his sink- 
ing in the water and his failure to reappear on the 
surface. 

One of the most pitiable things in life is the mis- 
application of talents which, if properly directed, 
would bring comfort and respect. Turned to evil, 
they bring only misery and dishonor; for however 
great the ingenuity may be which is exercised in 
attempted frauds of this kind, it is circumvented 
sooner or later, and seldom enables the person en- 
dowed with it to escape imprisonment. 

An interesting example of the means taken to 
effect ‘a mysterious disappearance” is afforded by 
the case of a young merchant, who had embarrassed 
his affairs by a long-continued series of forgeries, 
each committed in the vain hope of concealing that 
which preceded it. 

People who knew him positively saw him leave 
New York on a Sound steamer one night, but he 
could not be found the next morning, though the 
clothing he had worn was in his state-room, appar- 
ently just as he had left it after taking it off. 

The assumption was that he had thrown himself 
overboard after finding that the discovery of his 
crime would be inevitable; but detectives were 
employed to trace him, and they arrested him as he 
was about to embark from San Francisco for 
Australia. 

He had merely left the suit of clothes in the 
state-room of the Sound steamer, and after taking 
another suit from his valise, had shaved off his 
beard and gone ashore without being recognized. 

There was the similar case of a young cotton 
broker, who was among the guests at a seaside 
hotel in Maine one summer. 

Sitting with some friends in the parlor, one night, 
| he complained that he was sleepless, and said that 
he thought an hour’s “pull” might tire him and so 
enable him to find repose. The house was within 
a stone’s throw of the water’s edge, where several 
small boats were moored, and though it was late 
and dark he rowed off alone. 

He did not return. Two days later the boat was 
found, partly stove in and bottom up, and near it 
was a “life-preserving” vest, partly filled with air. 
A further search led to the discovery of the hat 
which the man had worn. 

The cause of his disappearance was plain enough 
now. He had struck a rock in the darkness, it was 
decided, and the boat had capsized and drowned 
him. 

“No wonder!” said the fishermen. It was a fool- 
hardy business for a stranger to attempt to row 
along such a coast on a dark night. 

The officers of the insurance companies in which 
he was insured were not satisfied, however, «ni 
began a search which ended in the discovery of the 
missing man on his way to Canada. 

In 1868, a dashing gentleman who called him-el! 
General Bowditch appeared, accompanied by hi- 
wife, in one of the smaller towns of Indiana, and 
declared that the place was so attractive to him 
that he would take up his residence there. 

He bought a fine house, drove fast horses, ant 
entertained lavishly. So affable was he, so hearty 
in manner and so brilliant in conversation, that he 
quickly became one of the most popular men in the 
place. 

Many honors were bestowed upon him; he was 
wanted on committees, his advice and encourage- 
ment were sought whenever any industrial oF 
charitable project was set afoot. His wife. a smal’, 
pretty woman, stood scarcely lower than he did in 

the esteem of the neighbors. 
| General Bowditch had seen service in the Civil 
War, and had been brevetted a brigadier-general 
So he said, and no one ever doubted his word oF 
made any inquiry to corroborate it. 

When they had lived in the town between three 
and four years, the “general” and his wife started 
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Missouri, and a day or two later the news came 
back that he had been drowned. 

He had not been well, the widow explained when 
she reappeared, and at about eleven o’clock at 
night, several hours after leaving St. Louis, he had 
gone out of his state-room to get some fresh air, 
and had seated himself on the rail of the boat with 
one arm around a stanchion. While seated there 
he had asked her to get him a glass of water, and 
as she started to do so he had fallen overboard. 

“I sprang to catch him, but could not. I saw him 
reach the water. There was a splash and all was 
over. No cry was made. I gave the alarm, but it 
was some time before the steamer could be put 
about, and nothing could be seen of him then.” 

The clerk of the buat stated that he had missed 
the general at the supper table and had offered to 
send a steward with some supper to him, but that 
Mrs. Bowditch had said that he did not wish to be 
disturbed. When the boat returned to St. Louis 
she pointed out the precise spot where the general 
had been sitting, and*indicated her own position 
near the state-room door when she saw him fall. 

He was heavily insured, and an agent of the 
company that had written the policy was present 
on this occasion. 

“Are you quite sure that it was here he sat, 
madam?” said the agent, putting his hand on the 
rail. 

“Yes, Iam positive; and he had hold of this 
stanchion,” she added. 

“Very sad, very sad! You saw him fall?” 

“Yes; he fell backward, and just as I reached 
the rail 1 saw a splash, and that was all,” she said, 
repeating the testimony she had already given. 

The agent made no further remark, but looking 
over the rail he saw that it was impossible for any 
person sitting on it to fall into the water, for the 
lower deck projected far beyond it. It was the 
deck that one falling would strike—not the water. 

Mrs. Bowditch received much sympathy, and 
when, a few weeks later, it was announced that 
the insurance company would contest the policy, 
there was great indignation among her neighbors. 
Even the local agent of the company condemned 
its action, and declared his belief in the justness 
of her claim. The feeling grew so bitter against 
them that the officials were at last obliged to com- 
promise; and though they did not pay the full 
amount of the policy, they paid several hundred 
dollars to the supposed widow. 

She continued to live in the town, and there was 
nothing in her conduct to excite suspicion, or 
lessen the respect which had always been shown 
her. Meanwhile she was prosecuting a suit against 
another insurance company, in which, also, the 
general had held a policy, and the case dragged 
itself along in the courts. 

At the end of three years it was still unsettled, 
and all this time Mrs. Bowditch was living, irre- 
proachably as ever, in the little town where she 
was so popular. 

The body of the general had never been found, 
and the insurance people held resolutely to their 
theory that he was alive. 

They were not mistaken. He was discovered in 
Illinois, where, under an assumed name, he had 
located himself, and where, petted by society, he 
was waiting for the successful issue of his wife’s 
suit. She had been in constant communication 
with him, and had she succeeded in winning her 
case, would have joined him in victimizing other 
companies. 

How had Bowditch managed to escape from the 
steamer? A moment before she left the wharf at 
St. Louis he had sneaked ashore in another suit of 
clothes, leaving behind those in which he had been 
seen. He was not on board when the clerk in- 
quired for him, and that was the reason Mrs. Bow- 
ditch had refused to allow the steward to go to the 
state-room. 

Both of the impostors were arrested, and when 
they were released both were broken in health. 

“They have gone forth,” said an official, writing 
of the case, ‘“‘without money, health, friends or 


reputation, and are left to meditate upon the | 


results of their attempt to defraud the insurance 
companies. They lost all that is worth having in 
this life, and are able to offset these fearful facts 
with a knowledge of having realized for all this, a 


little more than four hundred dollars of the insur- | 


ance company’s money.” 
WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


——— te 
NOT EASILY EXCITED. 


Professor Cox—let us call him—was thoroughly 
in earnest as a scientific worker. Every event 
that he observed was made to add something to 
his knowledge, or to illustrate some truth already 
learned. 

His readiness to make passing events teach prac- 
tical lessons was well shown by an incident that 
occurred one day in the lecture-room. 

Placed before the class was a machine by which 
some gas was being liquefied in a heavy cast-steel 
cylinder by cold and enormous pressure. Suddenly 
there was a terrible crash, as pieces of the cylin- 
(ler were hurled violently in every direction. Glass 
was shattered, plastering knocked down, filling 
the room with dust, and general havoc reigned. 

The condensed gas, suddenly freed from press- 
ure, rushed out like a stream of snow-flakes, add- 
ing decidedly to the general effect of storm and 
destruction. Luckily, nobody was hurt, but two 
seconds‘after the explosion every man in the class 
Wis scrambling for the door over chairs, settees 
and whatever else was in the way. 

\t the door a few of the students paused, and 
then they heard Professor Cox calling —in the 
calmest possible tone—for them to return. 

Looking back, they dimly saw the professor, a 
crayon in each hand, standing amid the ruins be- 
fore the big blackboard, which he was fast cover- 
ing with the figures of elaborate calculations. 

A moment later he began to lecture as quietly as 
ever, describing fully why the explosion occurred, 
the amount of work done by it, and the different 
Ways in which this work had been expended. In 
conclusion he said: 





“Gentlemen, never be so excited by any event 
that you cannot observe it closely, and draw from 
it some practical lesson.” 








Well named is the “Multum in Parvo Songster.” 
Where else can you get 600 songs, words and music, for 
30 cents? See page 142 of March 5th Companion. [Adv. 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 











27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 
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AN Vv" You can't 
reach 
what you strive for, in 
house. work without 
Pearlinef If you do only 
what you can easily, 
your work suf- 
fers; if you do all 
that you should, you 
suffer yourself. 


Pearline takes your washing 
and cleaning on its own shoul- 
ders. It does it thoroughly, 
cheaply, quickly and safely. 
If you want easy housework, 
you will want Pearline every- 
where in the house. 

Reware of imitations. 257 JAMES PYLR.N.Y. 
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AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


has cured others and will 
cure you. It will cure you of 
‘INDIGESTION; it will cure 
‘you of LIVER and KIDNEY 
‘COMPLAINT; it will cure 
you of any disease originating 
in impure blood. 





is the best medicine to take during the 
months of March, April, May. It 
is pleasant to the taste, powerful in its 
action, and never fails to produce the de- 
sired effect. It relieves that tired feeling, 
restores the vigor of health to every tissue 
and fibre of the body, and makes the weak 
strong. It quickens the appetite, aids di- 
| gestion, and is the best—The Superior 
Medicine—for all diseases and ailments 
peculiar to Spring. If you have deter- 
mined to take AYER’S Sarsaparilla, 
don’t be induced to believe that anything 
else is just as good. Remember that 





AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the only medi- 
cine of which it is said, Has cured 
others, will cure you. 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 











Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which as cream. Try as 
they will many facturers t 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost palatable as milk. 
¥or this reason as well as for the fact 
Chase Pigelelone frog 
phosp 5 ysicians eent - 
scribe it in cases of ives oles 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 


| CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations. 
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If Little Babies 


Could Winte Letters 


HAT a host of grateful testimonials the proprietors of the Cuticura 
Remedies would receive. How their little hearts would overflow 
in ink. Zhey know what they have suffered from itching and burning eczemas 
and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and pimply skin and scalp diseases before 
the Cuticura Remedies were ap- 
plied. Parents, are you doing right by 
your little ones to delay a moment longer 
the use of these great skin cures, blood pu- 
rifiers, and humor remedies? Everything 
about the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies invites the confidence of par- i / 
ents. ‘They are absolutely pure, and may | 
be used on the youngest infants. They are | 
agreeable to the most sensitive. They af- = ay 
ford instant relief in the severest forms of #*- ee 
agonizing, itching, and burning skin and — 
scalp diseases, and are by far the most economical (because so speedy) of 
all similar remedies. There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 
great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. Mothers, 
nurses, and children are among their warmest friends. 

















“ ALL ABOUT THE BLoop, Skin, Scatp, AND Hair” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura Remrpigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuticura Soap, an 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura RESOLVENT, the ena of Blood Purifiers and Humor 
Remedies, $1. Prepared by Pott+k DruG anp CHEMICAL CorRPORATION, Boston. 


° . red, rough, and oily skin and * nds prevented and cured by that 
Pimples, Blackheads, greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuti- 
cura Soap. For the prevention of facial blemishes, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complex- 
iong Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in deli- 
cacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, 
and the only preventive of clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, and blackheads. Sale greater 
than the combined sale ofall other skin soaps. 
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(@ EVERYBODY CAN HAVE ONE. 


The Boys and Girls are all crazy on 
the subject of physical culture, and men and 
women are equally interested. It is a craze 
that should be encouraged, for a healthy body 
creates a healthy mind. 
; “But,” say some, “we have no time; and, 
besides, we cannot go to a gymnasium.” You surely can afford 
fifteen or thirty minutes a day, and you need not go to a gymnasium, 
or provide apparatus, unless you wish to: in fact, you may become 
your own professors of gymnastics, and attain a beautiful form and 
“4 2 perfect health by an outlay of only 20 cents; for in 
VS) the April Number of DEMOREsT’s FAMILY MAGA- 
{ ZINE (now ready) you will find a thoroughly prac- 
tical and complete course of “* Physical Training,” 
by the well-known author and lecturer E. B. War- 
man, A.M., who is an acknowledged authority on 
the subject. This course gives clearly a system of 
exercise that can be practiced at home, without any 
apparatus, and each movement is illustrated, and the 
special benefit to be derived from it fully explained, 
so that one may exercise intelligently to attain a 
desired result. If any particular part of the body 
needs strengthening or developing, the illustrations 
and descriptions indicate the proper movements to be 
practiced for the purpose; and the exercises recom- 
mended are suituble alike for men and boys, women and girls. Mothers, buy the 
April number for your daughters and sons, and you will certainly become inter- 
ested yourselves; your husbands will also, no doubt, join the Family Class. This 
number aiso contains an article by Susanna W. Dodds, M.D., on “‘Thinness; its 
Causes and Cure”; “How Art Students Live in New York”; ‘Mexico, Our Next 
Neighbor”; ‘All Kinds of Kites” (for the boys); “‘ Useful French Ways of Cook- 
ing Eggs’; ““Grotesque Ways of Decorating Eggs for Easter”; ‘** How to Grow 
Palms,” etc., etc., all handsomely illustrated; besides an elegant Water-Color 
(Easter Lily), that is worth framing. DrMoREST's FAMILY MAGAZINE is for sale by 
all newsdealers ; or, send 20 cents to the Publisher, 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 15 East 14th St., New York. 
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4, NEW SEEDS. NEW CATALOGUE. 

ed NEW FLOWERS, NEW IDEAS. NEW SEEDSMAN. ALL NEW, 
BresT IMPORTED SEEDS, Fresh, Fave ong Sve, Lovely Catalog free. 
TWENTY SPECIAL OFFERS. Sina so ete for my charming 12-packet 
Collection of best flowers—Asters, Pansies, Sweer Peas, Pinks, etc., or 10 cts. 
for 3 pkts. i. My Ee ,» Box (, orthboro, Mass. 




















































































THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ —— amest i, 1 

















Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 











WONDERFUL MUSCLES. S 


Not long ago exhibitions were given in London 
by two marvellously strong men, one of whom 
carried a cannon weighing four hundred — 
on his shoulder, and the other lifted his compan- 
ion, who weighed ‘three hundred and ae 
pounds, high above his head. Instances might be | 
multiplied in which these feats have been equalled | 
or excelled. Beside those strong men who have | 
appeared in public, there have been others of 
whom the record is interesting. 








Charles Louvier, a conpeneee of Paris, found it | 
child’s play to roli atin basin between his fingers 
into a cylinder. On one occasion he carried off a 
soldier on guz urd who had gone to sleep in the sen- 
try-box, and deposited both box and soldier on a 

low churchyard wall close by. 

Another man who sometimes found his great 
strength a source of amusement was a Danish 
locksmith, Knut Kundson. He, while standing in 
a window on the ground floor, lifted with one hand 
half a bullock from the shoulder of a butcher who 
was toiling past with his load. 

Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, once 
entered a blacksmith’s shop to have his horse 
shod. To show his suite how strong he was\he 
picked up several horseshoes, and broke one after 
the other, asking the blacksmith as he did so if he 
had no better. When it came to paying the bill, 
the Elector Augustus threw a silver piece on the 
anvil. 

It was a very thick coin. The blacksmith took it 
up and broke it.in half, saying, ‘Pardon me, but I 
have given youfa good horseshoe, and | expect a 
good coin in return.” Another piece was given 1 
him. He broke that, and five or six others. Then 
the humiliated Elector handed him a louis d’or, 
saying: 

“The dollars were probably made of bad metal; 
but this gold-piece, I hope, is good.” 

An Italian, ‘ uigi Bertini, of Milan, performed a 
similar feat. Besides horseshoes, he broke nails a 
finger thick. 

The Duke of Gramont, the Minister of Napoleon 
III., frequently astonished the ladies at court by 
bending a twenty-franc piece in his hand. 
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A STRANGE LAKE. 


A writer in Donahue’s Magazine tells of a strange 
lake in Ireland, whose waters have the power of 
petrifying any substance that may be put into it. 
Of course it is understood that petrifaction is not 
the actual turning of a substance into stone, but 
that the material of stone, dissolved in water, is 
deposited in its cells where it hardens. A stone is 
made upon the model of the substance petrified as 
a casting is made by filling a mold. 


An English firm, a well-known cutlery house, 
heard of this lake, and at once sent a man to ex 
amine it. He selected several pieces of hard wood, 
and having tied weights to them plunged them 
into the | lake, 
buoys. 

In two weeks he returned and took up two pieces, 
which he found to be partly petrified. Two weeks 
afterward the rest were taken up, and each piece | 
of hard wood was hard as flint, petrified through. 

Then the firm made experiments with the wood 
in the different stages of petrifaction, and discoy- 
ered that unusually excellent razor hones could be | 
manufactured from it. These hones are now a| 
famous product of the firm, but the Se 
ing world little knows that the stone is, so to spea 
wood, petrified in a few weeks in the largest of the 
Irish lakes. 

In several ancient histories there is reference 
made to the “hard, woody stone,” which was taken 
from the bottom of Lough Neagh for spear and 
arrow-heads by the early Irish. So that, although 
Irishmen to day are unaware of the useful pecul- 
iavity of their “big lough,” those of ten and fifteen 
centuries ago knew it well, and utilized it. In the 
museum of Trinity College, Dublin, can be seen 


several of these spear and arrow-heads made cen- 


turies ago. 





a. 
NEW VERSION. 


The mythologies of different nations show how 
stories of the same action or event are colored | 
by the condition and habits of the story-tellers. 
The same tendency is illustrated by a deaf and 
dumb child’s version of the famous George Wash- 


ington legend. 


“I have heard and read many pathetic stories,” 
said Senator Hoar to a Star reporter in Washing- 


manna 
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It makes them sing even 
Mailed for 5c. Sold by all 
stores. Bird Book free. 
400 North Third Street, 
Send alsc fora free sample 
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; EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 


|] Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweeze: 








AN “OWL MAID. 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of ‘An 
Owl Maid, ’’ Floss to work it, INGALLS’ Book oF St1TcH- 
Es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of ag 
ing a Fancy Work a a Goods, 


- subscribers for 
8 U G G | ES at 4 PRICE Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re 
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cal and instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD'S 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 BroaDway, NEW YORK. 
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Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
Lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Il oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Araseye, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 





























CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 


END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, ony BALL, 


120 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 
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FACE and HANDS 
made and kept fou and 
white with MINER’S 
ALMOND MEAL. 
. Wrinkles, Freckles. je 

y H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass. 

FREE TO F.A.M. Fine Colored Engraving 
showing a Lodge of Chinese Masona at work ; 
also large illustrated catalogue ofall the Masonic 
books and goods—botiom prices, Great chance 
Beware of the spurious works 
REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers and 
Manufacturers, 771 Broadway, New York. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils. 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO..Cleveland,Ohio 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF 


CENERAL SHERMAN. 


By a distinguished author. Contributions furnished spe- | 
cially for book by prominent soldiers and statesmen 
Agents Ww anted, W = out sell everything. Send % 
‘uarantee best book and bent 
. WoopWARD & Co., Balt., 
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AMBROSIA CREAM much. One lamp 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all is equal to sev- 
The Foreseana ves Pepratien ange. eral—that's about 
h cated; in uge 20 years. r si = * 
Delivered free in the U.S. all. Electric light 


. VENDER SALTS. |. : 
Satan pp is as soft as moonlight, and 
¢t Made. Handsome Bottle. Price, 5Oc. 
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om GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. is equally soft and four or five 
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wider, and secure a beautiful } 
C Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
OMPANY Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss | 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, | 





























Trade Mark. 


“It is certain that the stockings are responsi 
ble for ma ny foot discomforts and deformi 
ties.”—Boot & Shoe Recorder. 

Waukenhose save discomfort and darn 
ing. The toes have room enough; conse 

quently do not push through. The best hose 

Rn ~ar. and = only hose fd 4 nd 
afflicted with corns, in: rowing nails or bun- 
Type-setting easy, srigpe garde et 10 we lihss Made in all qualities; fast black and colors. 


a 's only at present. q 
¥ & CO., Meriden, Conn. f your ¢ dealer h hasn’t them, we will mail a sample 


miums. For particulars address The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P.O. Box 289, New York. 
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HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
peeventne dandruff. 
stops say hair falling, and is 
Sle. & $1 at a. 


FARM ERS. PLO 


(Salem its centre). 
Grass always green. 














Climate summer and winter a 


RY MONT 


ges, Schools, Churches. Lands low-priced, but rising. 


Farmers pouring in. Send 








JE, Salem [State Capital), Ore. 


Soft Lisle (50c.), or Fine Cotton (35c.), or 


KE 
EUMATI par ons Cotton (2de.)s on receipt of price. (Stamps 
ie’ postal note.) 
Mention size shoe worn. 
R M WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





CURED BY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ALL ABOUT DYSPEPSIA 
and how to cure it. Mailed to any address. A book 
riceless value to every sufferer. John H. MeAlvin, 
sowell, Mass. 14 years Tax C ollector. 








Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THOMPSON, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
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ton the other day, “but few of them ever excited 
my sympathy more than one related by Professor 
Gall iudet. 

“The professor had a favorite pupil—a little deaf- 
mute boy, who was exceptionally bright. Professor 
Gallaudet asked him if he knewthe story of George 
Washington and the cherry-tree. With his nimbie 


half of all diseases come from errors in diet. 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention CoMPANION. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


Garfield Tea overcomes results of 











— the little fellow said he did, and proceeded 
to repeat it. The noiseless gesticulation continued 
until the boy had informed the professor of the 
elder Washington’s discovery of the mutilated tree 
and his quest for the offender. 

“*When George’s father asked him who hacked 
his tavorite cherry-tree,’ signalled the voiceless 
child, ‘George put his hatchet in his left hand — 

** Stop,’ inte rrupted the professor. ‘Where do 
you get your authority for saying he took the 
hatchet in his left hand?’ 7 

‘Why,’ responded the boy, the needed his right 
hand to tell his father that he cut the tree.’ 


a +e — 
WHY 





HE 





THOUGHT 





So. 


The mingling of all ranks and trades in the terri- 
torial militia now maintained by almost every 
European country is a great source of amusement, 
because such mixing of different elements is not | 
very common in that part of the world. 





Itis related that, ata recent sham battle, a young | 
Lieutenant, posted with his company behind a | 
wall, ordered his men to fire at a detachment of 
troops who were marching by. } 

The guns were loaded with blank cartridges, and | 
no harm was done; but the detachment happened 
to be on the same side of the sham fight as the 
company which had fired at it. 

The commanding ofticer came riding up. 

“Why did you tire at those men?” he demanded 
of the Lieutenant, hotly. 

“I supposed they were the enemy,” said the 
Lieutenant. | 
“And what led you to suppose they were of the 
enemy?” | 

“Because my tailor was at the head of them, and | 
I saw my butcher in the ranks. What else could I | 
suppose, sir?” 


= TRICOPHE ROUS | 


——— perfumed, removes 
, prevents baldness and 
ir to grow Thick, Soft 

Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 
lands and muscles, and quickly healing 
cuts, burns, ruises, sprains, &c. 


50c 
'0., 44 Stone St., New York. 








If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
“UVENILE, the Sal Toilet Soap. | 

















WH Y ARE SOME. . PEOPLE ALWA Ys LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think. 


e been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 


months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MIST 
deduct the 10 cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. 
$1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. 


— in different t shape from ever before ; 100 pages 84x1054 inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


SEEDS GIVEN AWAY! 


ral package of Mixed Flower Seeds, embraci: 
yicling something new and pleasin fe ohgpe 
th PARK’s 


If it is Flower or V egetable Seeds, Plants, 
AKE this year, but send ro cents for Vick’s FLORAL GuivE, 


remiums to those sending club orders. Grand offer, chance for all. 











day the entire season will be mailed 


ae naerective | FLORAL GUIDE, 


- PARK, Florist, ae ra 
lend to send with you, and we will add 
wered vam in finest mixture, im 


Send at once. Ma wins thay Address GE >. 
L MOR Get a 


plendid Roses, j108 
illustrated, only 10 cta. 






























923-925 
(SHS MOUS 
» ZO/TEO DP, ‘ 
‘ © ifzncnsiann e 
ww Le TH ATANIS 1852. 


and BEST stamp journal published. Every STamMP CoL- 
LECTOR should = nd tor a FREE sample c “OPY, to 
| NDARD STAMP CO., 
923-— $25, La Salle St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| The “Standard Philatelist” is the LARGEST 
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JOE AND THE BRONCO. 


Arthur Paterson gives in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine a vivid description of breaking-in an Ameri- 
can bronco in New Mexico, which we give in 
condensed form. The bronco was not very big, | 
nor very beautiful, lightly built, not over fifteen 
hands in height and not at all formidable to look 
at. But when it was reported that this quiet- 
seeming bronco had killed two men who had 
tried to ride him, he appeared less attractive, if | 
more interesting. 

Joe Starling rode into the corral on his power- 
ful roan mare. The mare was thoroughly trained, 
and required neither guidance nor restraint. She | 
approached the bronco, which had retreated to 
the farthest corner of the corral. 

Suddenly the bronco sprang forward, but at | 
the same moment Joe rose in his stirrups and 
swept the lasso once round his head. A quick 
turn of the mare, a cloud of dust and a heavy 
fall,and then the bronco was on the ground, half- 
choked and helpless. Down went the bars, and 





three chosen men rushed in and proceeded to | 


saddle and bridle the struggling beast. 
Joe tightened his belt. ‘Git, boys!’ he said 


for himself and the bronco. 

The bronco, free now of lasso and men, lay 
still a moment, then raised his head and sneezed. 
Then with a wild scream he leaped to his fect in 
one bound and spun round open-mouthed to find 
the man, and seize him in his teeth. 


But Joe was not to be caught, and when the | 


dust raised by the colt’s quick movement had 
subsided, he was firmly planted in the saddle. 

The little horse was now a fiend incarnate. He 
as to destroy him. His first movement, when he 
and attempt to throw himself backward. 
bf A blow between the ears with the butt end 
' of a quirt—Mexican riding-whip—brought him 
quickly down again. Then he arched his back 
likean angry cat, gathered his feet under him and 
“let fly’ —as I never saw a horse buck before. 
The strain upon the girths of the saddle was 
tremendous, but they were new and bore it well, 
while the rider, resting lightly in his stirrups, 
held his balance with beautiful skill and coolness, 
and throughout every twist and turn and jump 
of the bronco kept a firm grip upon the bridle. 

The bucking continued without respite for 
several minutes, and ended by the horse rearing 
a second time, and in this instance over-balancing 
himself and falling heavily backwards. 

The bystanders shuddered and cried out, ex- 
pecting to see Joe crushed by the fall. He had 
slipped aside in time, however, and was on his 
feet in a moment. The colt was unhurt also, 
and, rolling over the ground, set Joe dancing this 
way and that, to escape his heels. 

Another moment passed, and for the second 
time the man just saved his life by extreme | 
agility. More kicking now ensued, and clouds 
of dust rose up which made it very difficult to see 
exactly what was happening. 

All at once it was seen that one of the girths 
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bronco’s side seemed to infuriate him, and his 
leaps and kicks increased. Now came a sharp 
click, and Colonel Jensen spoke. 

“Draw, boys, and cover him! 
lose another life. 
every one!”” 


7 


Fire when I give the word, 


There was a quick movement on the stable- 
roof, and ten revolvers flashed out of their sheaths, 
and ten fingers pressed the trigger, waiting for 
the word. If there were a flaw in the remaining 
firth, the saddle would go and Joe be at the 

broneo’s merey, unless these pistols did _ their 
work. But the girth held, and at last the bronco 
began to tire. 

Joe was one mass of dirt from top to toe. On| 
his right arm was a deep gash, either from the | 
colt’s teeth or heels. His face was pale and worn 
’s if he were in pain. The bronco’s head was 
Well drawn in as if he were yielding to control, 
and he stood still a moment—panting. 

Suddenly the brute threw up his head with 
one of his horrid screams and bounded forward 
ata tearing g sallop. The walls of the corral were 
six feet high, made of strong cedar posts planted 
Side by side. 

Reval the bronco went, his speed increasing at 
a id until he reached a point from whence | 

lier leap he would have impaled himself | 
Upon the top of the corral. 


SESE 





Rs ~— short, his feet thrown out in | 
almost tone etins the ground; and his nose 
: =e ‘ing the earth. 
nie opt Heh He had lost all hold of the 
na +s | but he clung to him with long, 
— nbs, and held on like a barnacle. 
Be > : endid horsemanship. For a moment 
and he lift rey thus, then his head sank lower, 
lary oy wl us heels with a sudden, extraordi- 
tich very, very nearly unseated Joe. 






But fi 
or the horn of his saddle he must have 


and after each bout Joe’s head bent lewer over | 


, | saddle and carried in to bed; 
and the next moment the corral was empty save | 


was not trying to rid himself of his rider, so much | 


felt the pressure of Joe’s limbs, was to rear erect | 


had split across. The dangling ends at the | 


We must not | 


_ THE YOUTH’S 


S COMPANION. 
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gone. Now a new eis in the struggle tienes? 
The bronco had had his way; now it was Joe’s 
turn. 

The man drew in the bridle with a powerful 
wrench, twisted the bronco’s head from the wall | 
of the corral, and then, for the first time, drove | 
in his spurs with a will. | 

The answer was a violent fit of bucking. When 
it subsided, in went the spurs again, and away 
went the bronco, capering, twisting, spinning | 
round this way and that; leaping, kicking, rear- \E 
ing, as actively as ever. 

The same process was repeated several times, 





his saddle-bow, and a look of weariness and pal- | 
lor crept into his face painful to see. 

But he never faltered, and at length the time | 
came when the touch of the spur drove the colt 
round the corral instead of into the air, and once 
Joe stooped to stroke caressingly the foam-flecked | 
neck ; and as he did so the animal stood still, his 
ears pricked forward, his eyes free from vicious- 
ness. 

Soon Joe turned and spoke for the first time. 
His voice was so weak and faint that it made | 





| me start. 


‘He'll do. Drop the bars.”’ 

The gate was opened and Joe guided the bronco 
through, and after a little prancing and chafing | 
at the bit, the animal was persuaded to start in 
a long, swinging gallop over the prairie. 

Joe said afterward that he was not hurt, but 
owned that every joint and muscle seemed twisted 
|out of shape. He had to be lifted out of the 

he could not walk. 
The brave fellow earned his fifty dollars, the | 
| price for breaking. Eventually this bronco be- 


| came the best saddle pony in Jensen’s stable. 
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| A TRICK OF ADDITION. 


other, who is uninitiated, to add alternately with 
| him any numbers less than ten, until they reach 
| the number one hundred. The one who does not 
understand the trick finds himself never able to 
make his count come out at exactly one hundred 
while his opponent does it again and again. 

| 
| take paper and pencil and jot down each number 
as it falls from the successful calculator’s lips, 
and then endeavor to find some connection be- 


|W. B. CLARKE & CO., 340 Washington St., Boston. 


Wedding Invitations and saline Oc Cards as 


WEDDING STATIONERS, 


Engraved for the 400.” mples. 











hand whe els for sale. 


England. 


| CUSHION TIRES and TANGENT 
SPOKES. 


. . | 
A person who is in the secret proposes to an- | 


, , furnished. 


Usually people of a mathematical turn of mind | 


tween the numbers, but their efforts are always | 


in vain. 
The problem is an exceedingly simple one, 


however; its only trick lies in keeping the victim | 


from certain numbers in the sum of additions: 
For instance, if the one versed in the trick always 
holds the number eighty-nine as a number to be 
reached by his count, it is easily séén that his 
adversary, only having the privilege of adding a 
number under ten, is caught in a trap, and can- 
not reach the magic one hundred in any way. 

As eighty-nine, then, is a number w hich must | 
be carefully watched, the only way to make sure 
of having it, is by keeping control of all the num- 
bers of w hich the second figure is one more than | 
the first, as seventy-eight, sixty-seven, fifty-six 
and so on, back to twelve, which is the first num- 
ber to be made sure of. As the unsuspicious are 
scarcely ever known to choose one for their first 
number, the wily counter will seldom have any 
trouble in securing ¢re/re for his own use. 

To avoid detection, if several people armed | 
with pencils and paper are jotting down the | 
numbers and totals of the experiments, and the 
‘‘victim”’ 
to let some of the early magic numbers pass by, 
and still secure the later ones, like fifty-six or | 
sixty-seven, in time. 

| 


—~or—__—___ 
EXACTLY SO. 


A great partof the misunderstandings which 
afflict humanity arise from the fact that different 
| persons use the same word in different senses. 
Here, for instance, is a court scene borrowed 
from one of our exchanges. 


‘You say you heard both shots fired ?’’ said a 
lawyer who was cross-questioning a witness in a 
murder case. 

““Yes, sah, I heard bofe shots. 
simultaneously, sah.”’ 

‘“‘Are you sure of that ?”’ 

“Yes, sah; bofe ob ’em was fired simulta- 
neously. I wasn’t more dan forty feet off at de 
time.”’ 

‘But on the direct examination you swore that 
the shots were fired one after the other.” 

| ‘Yes, sah; so dey was, sah; one after anudder, 
simultaneous like.”’ 


| 


Dey was fired 
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HE WAS RIGHT. 


| Every new fashion ought to bring out at least 
one new joke. Here is one of the latest, such as 
it is, from the Great Barrington Neves. 


“T see you are getting to be quite a dude,” said 
one “drummer” to another; ‘‘you wear a vlack 
crocheted tie.’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said the other, “your eye deceives 
you; this isn’t a crocheted tie.’ 

A little dispute followed, the company was 
appealed to, and at last the second drummer 
| untied his ‘‘four-in-hand’’ and submitted it for 
inspection. ‘You see,’’ he said, ‘it is not cro- 
cheted; it is only common black silk.”’ 

“Exactly,” said the first man; “that’s , Pre- 
cisely what 1 said,—a black crow -shade tie.” 


— se 


Two Frenchmen met for a duel, were in readi- 
ness for the signal, when one took a little dark | 
article from his pocket, and offered it peaceably to 
the other, saying, “Give me yours.” “My 
what ?” cried the other, amazed. “Why, aren't 
we going to exchange bullets 2” 


| 


is not on the right track, it is quite easy | 


| Orange Spoon. 





Psycho, Hickory, R 


boys, girls, me n and ladies, at all 
prices from $25.00 upwards. 
are he adquarte rs for sundries. 
Old mounts taken in part pay- 
ment for new wheels. Second- 
4S-page illustrated cata- 
ogue free. Live agents w anted in every town in New 
Write for terms. V.S' L, 09 Tremont 


St., Boston, Mass. Columbus Ave. 
TRAE 


(RAWFORD SHOE 


For Economy. — 


NEW MAIL, 


New Grade, $100. 





Branch House, 166-1 








Handsomest and Best Dia 
mond Safety. 


Send for o> ae and 
Second-hand Li 





ALSO 


Sole New England Agents for 


LITTLE GIANT. 


PRICE, $35. 
Only Boy’s Safety with 
a Spring Fork, preventing 

injury from v bration. 


WM. ‘READ & ‘SONS, *OSTON, MASS.” 


NOTICE TO 


LAWYERS. 


You have a perfectly right sort of 
sentiment in your fondness for an old 
desk or chair or bookcase. 
client hasn’t that sentiment. He will | 
think you more well-to-do, and therefore | 
abler, if your office is well and newly} 
Of course you know where 
to go for the best furniture. 


ColofF-PCO; 


Washington eh Cor. Elm, just beyond 
dams Square. 
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It is for Affections of the Skin. 


CHAFING, 


ITCHING, 
SUNBURN, 


or any 
INFLAMMATION 
is instantly relieved by 


COMFORT POWDER, 


an external application. 





It will give quick relief to Tender Feet, 
| Irritation under Truss Pad, Itching Ecze- 
ma, Skin Eruptions, Accidental Burns or 
Excessive Perspiration (often offensive). 


mother can use. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Price, 50c. per box, post-paid. 
BOOK FREE BY MAIL. 


The Comfort Powder Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


But your) 


M 
A 
Cc 
D 
1o the U. S., sending to us for 
N 
N 
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It is the greatest comfort to an Infant a/| 


WHITNEY’S 





on 
iv = = mont, | | 
Boston, Eagle, Star and many | 
other Bicycles, in all sizes for = 





New Handkerchiefs for Easter. 
_ BOSTON. 
36 TREMONT ST., 


SPECIAL OFFER. 











There are hundreds of 
Ladies and Gents, all over 


“STAINLESS” BLACK STOCKINGS. 

Send us $1.00 and we will 
mail free, 3 pairs fine qual- 
ity ribbed top, high-spliced 
heel and spliced sole, al- 
ways sold for 50 cents pair. 
LADIES’ and CENTS’ 


A card of “Stainless” mending 
'S Cotton FREE with every pair. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
THIS 


Double Oven Range 
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$12.97. 


The above cut illustrates our 7-INCH 6-HOLE 
DOUBLE-OVEN RANGE, with ALL _ the 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, such as FULL- 
| SIZED OVEN, BROILER DOOR, REED’S 
|PATENT DAMPER, SIFTING GRATE, 
|TOWEL DRIER, POLISHED EDGES, 

NICKEL TRIMMINGS, &c. Itis PERFECT 

in EVERY RESPECT, and is WARRANTED 
|to BAKE. SEND or BRING THE PIPE 
| MEASURE WITH YOU. 


DELIVERED FREE 


At any Freight Station in New England, and 
at residences within ten miles of our store. 
Mail or express order accompanied by the cash 
promptly filled. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


W. H. HERVEY & CO., 


Complete House Furnishers, 
5 UNION ST., BOSTON, 














“Moll Pitcher” will be remembered as an ancien 
cessful fortune-teller of Lynn, Mass., many years ag 


will last a lifetime. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Coffee Spoo: . : ; ; . ‘ r m $1.25. 

Coffee - omen a 1.50. 

Tea Spoon. * . : 

Tea Spoon. Gold bowl. 





Gold bowi. | : ; : : 2.50. 
W. F. NEWHALL, sour and 


Orange Spoon. 





t and highly suc 
LO. 


These Spoons are of artistic design, elegant finish, of heavy weight, and are mins of solid ste rling silver, and 
No collection of odd souvenir Spoons will be complete without a ‘Moll Pitcher. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

Send amount by Postal Note or Money Order, 
and we will send Spoon, prepaid; if not satisfac- 
tory, return and we will refund money. 

Established 1872. 

Silversmith, 52 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 





sired WE WILL FINISH THE Pictures. "THE BLAIR 


_brated Reversible Back, English Compact and other Cameras and Accessories. 
TON, Mass. Branches, Chicago and Philadelphia. Also sold by Dealers ev: erywhere. 


THE NEW MODEL 


HAWKEVE 


The LEADING all-around Gamera. 


Send at once for the HawkK-EYE BooKLet, containing complete description. 
dry plates which are sold everywhere, or Continuous Film, for 25 to 100 pictures without rel« 


Prices, 815 to $50. Uses regular 
ling. When de- 





CAMERA © 0. also manufacturers of Blair’s Cele 


Factories, 471-477 Tremont St., 










































OVER 


Ten Acres 
OF 





TKINSO 
ohn couneete CO 


THE LARGEST 


House Furnishing 


ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD! 





Floor Room. 











WE EXHIBIT OVER 200 SAMPLES OF 


Parlor Sets, 


covered Brocatelles, Satins, Damasks, Raw and Sprn 
Silk, Plain Embossed Silk, Crushed Plush, Tapestries, 
Hair Cloths, etc., at prices ranging from $18.00 
to $450.00. 


ae 


— 
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OVER 200 SAMPLES OF 


Chamber Suits 


in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak, Ash and Pine. Our 
Oak are finished in Natural, Antique, XVI. Century, 
Cremona, Flemish, Malachite, etc. Qur prices 
in Chamber Sets range from $10.00 to 
$750.00. 


CARPETS. 


A full line of Axminsters, Wiltons, Brussels, 
Tapestries, All Wools, Ingrains, Hemps, etc., at 
prices ranging from 26 cents to $2.50 
per yard. 


Shades and Draperies. 








We offer for the consideration of the pub- 
lic of New England the finest line of com- 
plete House Furni:hings to be found in this 





Send for Souvenir Book, containing 60 pages, entitled, 
“Home Decorative Gems,’”’ which we mail FREE. 





Genuine Bargains 
IN 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Bedding, 
Stoves and Ranges. 








We are offering the following unapproachable 
Chamber Set Combination for only 


$25.00. 


One Complete Ash Chamber Set, one Woo! Top 
Mattress, one Comfort Spring, two Feather Pillows, 
two Sheets, two Pillow Cases, one Pair Blankets, one 
Comforter, one White Spread, one Toilet Set, one 
Cake Toilet Soap, four Towels, two Window Shades, 
one Hand-decorated Stand Lamp and twenty (20) 
Yards of Straw Matting; furnishing a chamber com- 
plete, and all for $25.00, One only to each 


CARPETS. 


Our new line of Straw Matting is now on ex- 
hibition and we offer big values. Also Oilcloths, 
Linoleums, Art Squares, Rugs, Mats, etc., at rock 





Window Shades, ready made and to order. 





Easy Payments When Desired. 


bottom prices. 


Baby Carriages and Refrigerators, 











Swiss, Irish Point and Nottingham Laces and Heary 
Draperies, on hand and made to measure. 


That we allow railroad fares from points where 
we deliver, as follows: For $50 to $100 worth of 
goods bought, one fare to Boston for one per- 
son; for $100 worth or more, one fare to Boston 
for two persons, or one fare to Boston and re- 
turn for one person. 











B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


827 Washington Street, 827 
CORNER COMMON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. Rhode island or Connecticut. 


The largest line in New England to select from, 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


that with the exception of our chamber set 
combination, WE DELIVER FREE to any city 
or town, where there is a railroad freight station, 

Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 














NO ARSENIC 
LOWELL CARPETS. 





The Following Letter Sufficiently Explains Itself : 
(COPY) 
Lowe tt, Mass., March 3, 1891. 
Messrs. Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co.: 

Gentlemen — Your letter of the 2d in regard to 
pattern 922 received, and in reply would say that there 
is no Arsenic used in coloring any of these colors. 

In fact, we do not use this drug in any 
colors made here. Moreover we do not 
keep it on the premises. 

The colorings used in all of our Carpets are per- 
fectly harmless in every respect. 


Yours truly, A. S. Lyon, Sup'’t. 





As the largest distributors of Lowell Carpets in all 
grades — Wiltons, Brussels, 3-plys and 2-plys—we feel an 
interest in placing this information before the public. 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


560 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





Lovell Diamond Cycles. 


- - Strictly High Crade. - - 
All Ball Bearing. . Steel Tubing and 


Drop Forgings. 
35,00 a S88 























LOVELL DIAMOND SAFETY, i ‘ No. 1. 
« “ ‘“ Cushion Tire, No. 2. 
* - ss ome... *. ‘ No. 3. 
6 ¥ 2 Convertible, ’ ‘ No. 4 


ka> BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. -.@1 
IF YOU WANT setactilestorcire, Mantes ats cata ete 


Goods, {2~ Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


John P. Lovell Arms Company; 











174 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 














